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Plentiful as the materials have been, this study is not desi as a-compendium 
of all the popular literature illustrative of primitivism progressivism of the 


riod covered. Many pertinent. documents have been omitted because they have 
adequately treated elsewhere, and.other material because it is in process of 
being studied by other scholars; The author has ‘selected from the available ma- 
terial popular documents that are as fresh but at the same time as thoroughly 
representative as possible, and that tell as clearly as any the story of the gradual 
degeneration and confusion of these two ideologies. To get a proper perspective 

; on the popular literature, Dr, Whitney has analyzed the net-work of background 
ideas of primitivism in Chapter I, and of the idea of progress. in ters V and 


VIL. She has tried to determine’ what aspects of the various schools of thought of 
the century lent themselves to the former point of view and what to the latter, and 
what were the probable sources of confusion between the two ways of thinking 
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THE BEAU MONDE AT THE RESTORATION 


Since my other discussions of the subject, I have come upon Miss 
Kathleen Lynch’s Social Mode of Restoration Comedy (1926), one 
of the most discriminating dissertations I remember to have read. 
Miss Lynch does not much undertake to discover sources or trace 
influences, matters too often undiscernible or unascertainable, but 
explores the less dubious or illusory course of tradition and de- 
velopment. And this she does, I think successfully, in the case of 
the Restoration Comedy of Manners, or of the beau monde. It 
takes its rise not out of French comedy, though somewhat affected 
by it, but the late Jacobean and Early Caroline, and flows from 
Fletcher, Shirley, and Brome through Suckling and Davenant, 
Killigrew and Cowley down to Dryden, Etherege, Wycherley, and 
the rest. 

As she pursues the subject Miss Lynch in her forbearance is less 
discreet. She does not much consider whether this comedy, con- 
taining so many traditional and conventional elements, is to be 
accounted a fairly faithful reflection of Restoration high society ;/ 
but she strangely (as I think) inclines to do so. She “ turns grate- 
fully ” to Mr. John Palmer as a critic of the Restoration comedy,,/ 
and that is his thesis. She seems to take a change in English 
society itself to be the cause or occasion for the change in comedy; 
and is of the opinion that the Restoration dramatists accepted the 
heritage from Shirley and Suckling because of its fitness for the 
representation of contemporary life. Now expression framed be- 
fore the object itself came into being can scarcely be very fit; and 
what Miss Lynch means may be something such as I have suggested, 
a drama only colored, so to speak, not drawn, from the life at hand. 
At any rate Miss Lynch’s investigations seem to support such an 
opinion. 
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The writer defines the Restoration comedy of manners with 


. greater technical exactitude than has been done hitherto. It is a 
| gay satire on social relations, involving a contrast between the true 


_beaw monde and the false—between young ladies and gentlemen, 

‘on the one, hand, and parvenus or affected, folk on the other, be- 
tween the pseudo-wit and the true-wit (male or female), the jealous 
man and the wittol, the prude and the libertine, as well as be- 

_ tween the larger matters of country and town. But in Restoration 
‘comedy, as not in Moliére, there is a double scope. The mem- 
bers of the beau monde are themselves the objects of satire, in so 
far as they are social more than human beings, beaux more than 
gentlemen, coquettes more than ladies. And to this end certain 
typical situations or bits of comic machinery continually recur: wit 
combats, whether between the professionals on the one hand or be- 
tween lovers on the other, with lavish use of “similitudes” and 
fanciful ingenuities on the part of either set, and bargains, with 
“ provisos ” for their individual liberty, like Mirabel’s and Milla- 
mant’s, on the part of the latter. Wit, indeed, abounds, and much 
of it is discharged in rebellion against the conventional morality, 
and (it would seem) in the celebration of another, the beaw monde’s 
own. 

Now the striking thing about this art form is its development. 
In its elements, in typical situation and animating spirit, it arose a 
generation before the Restoration society—the “golden moment” 
of Mr. Palmer, which it is supposed to mirror—came into being; 
it was perfected, in Congreve, only after that age had fairly passed 
away; it came to an end, in Vanbrugh and Farquhar, after the 
reign of William and Mary, several years after the accession of 
Anne. It realized itself slowly and gradually: step by step the 
central idea of high society and “ good form” eliminated the ex- 
traneous elements of the broader and humaner Elizabethan comedy, 
with its elements of “ random adventure and farcical intrigue,” and 
(in some measure) leavened the whole. Thus the development is 
similar to that of other art forms; as, to speak of things far more 
momentous, Gothic Architecture. How long it took for the “ cage 
a jour,” a system of thrusts and counter-thrusts, with piers and 
buttresses (not walls) for structure, sustaining a fabric of stone 
high in air, to be born out of the Romanesque four walls and 
wooden roof! In drama things move, indeed, less slowly; but how 
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long it took for the Elizabethan comedy of humours, out of the 
decay of which the Comedy of Manners itself sprang, to develop | 
out of the native interlude and the Latin comic intrigue! There is | 
more of imitation and representation in drama than in architec- 
ture and, a closer connection with contemporary life; but in all 
these cases the artistic evolution and realization, once under way, 
proceeded rather out of a germinal principle, from an inner neces- 
sity. The minds of the artists found no repose or respite until the 
possibilities of the structure had been explored and exploited, 
until the artistic conception which haunted them had been fully 
expressed. 

So it was, it seems to me, with the Restoration Comedy of Man- 
ners, which, so far as realism is concerned, might better be called 
Early Caroline. In its beginnings, under Henrietta Maria, its con- 
nections with the life of the time seem considerably closer. And 
it may well be (though on drama I would not rely to prove it) 
that a beaw monde was now for the first time arising, which comedy 
must take account of. It may well be that class distinctions, rest- 
ing on birth and wealth, were breaking down, and those resting 
on refinement of manners were replacing them.* But I think it 
far more likely that even in Elizabeth’s time there was, of its sort, 
a beau monde, too, and that comedy now began to deal more with 
manners and fashions because, under the growing Puritanical dis- 
approval, it was depending more upon the small fashionable world 
for support and favor. And I think it likelier still that comedy now 
began to develop into high comedy, of social satire and raillery,— 
because this it had not done before. The possibilities, mentioned 
above, now opened up—the field worked by the great Elizabethans 
and Jacobeans was, for the time, exhausted. The dramatists, in 
order to get a hearing, in order even to have something quite of 
their own to say, must turn in this or some other direction; and 
this direction, apparently, was that of least resistance. The comedy 
of Jonson had been, as Miss Lynch says, one of morals and common 
sense ; this of “ good form ” and “ bad form ” remained. And with 
these younger dramatists in relation to the older the situation is 
somewhat as with those pairs of contemporaries continually reap- 
pearing in the history of culture—Browning and Tennyson, 


* Miss Lynch, p. 28, and chapter 111. 
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Dickens and Thackeray, Hardy and Meredith, Bjérnson and Ibsen, 
Raphael and Michelangelo, Auschylus and Sophocles, Shakespeare 
and Jonson, Wycherley and Congreve themselves,—in subject and 
style how, even in their likeness, they always differ and must! 
There is no chance for them unless they do. That, for the most 
part, is the outcome of the “influence ” of one upon the other. 
The spirit of innovation prompted the rise of the Comedy of 


" Manners: the spirit of conservatism, equally important, preserved 


it, until, in turn, its possibilities were exhausted. This is true 
generally of popular art, unlike the highbrow art of the present. 
Within the established medium the artist reaches his public more 
readily, so long as within it novelty or variety remains possible. 
Blank verse held the Elizabethan stage until there was no new and 
beautiful way of writing it and it was scarcely distinguishable 


from prose; then perforce came prose or rime. Something similar 


may be said of both the form and the substance of the sonnet and 
the popular ballad in the same age; and of medieval epic and archi- 
tecture. Gothic was built till there was no new and beautiful way 
left to build it. So the Comedy of Manners ran its course, through 
the respectable reign of William and Mary, even into the moral 


reign of Anne. 


As for the “new ethics,” the anti-morality which, like Mr. 
Palmer, Miss Lynch finds in the Comedy of Manners, I do not, as 
I have said before,? see how it can be considered to be the “ code ” 
observed in that day, even by the gallants. These are not prob- 
lem plays, but comedies; and the immoral sentiments uttered are 
meant to be startling, to be witty. Partly because they are startling 
are they witty and comic. “Constancy at my years?” cries young 
Dorimant in Etherege’s Man of Mode, “’tis not a virtue in season. 
You might as well expect the Fruit the Autumn ripens in the 
Spring.” “ Monstrous principle,” cries Loveit in reply, and mor- 
ality looms up in the background, not forgotten. Not that the 
dramatist is on her side, either; for this is a comedy. But it is be- 
cause it is comedy, not tragedy, that he is more on the gallant’s 
side than are Beaumont and Fletcher on that of Evadne when she 
cries, “ A maidenhead, Amintor, at my years?” to her husband 
in their bridal chamber. As in literature generally, there is in- 


* Shakespeare Studies (1927), chapter 11. 
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dulgence for a young rake’s audacity, if merry enough. Some- 
times, indeed, in their epigrammatic exaggeration, the sentiments 
contain at bottom some real criticism of the hard-and-fast morality 
of the day; but oftener they are the ribald defiance of a reckless 
gallant. With him it is no anti-morality, no new code of his own 
or his set; but the contumacy of one who knows or acknowledges 
the old. The effect of his speeches is owing to the contrast. In 
neither case is there what can be called any serious and considered 
presentation of the morals, or manners, of gallantry, like that of 
chivalry at the courts of love. 

Nor are the sex duels and proviso scenes, as between Mirabel and 
Millamant, penned in the style, for all their wit, of the colloquies 
on sexual privilege and enfranchisement in Shaw and Barker. 
They are not deficient in sense or wholly wanting in seriousness: 
but they are prompted by no principle and arrive at no conclusion. | 
The dramatists generally have some notions of liberty and en- 
lightenment, but they do not make these pervade the play. In the — 
proviso scenes the dramatic and sentimental interests prevail; the 
wit combats are love combats; and the frailties and follies of the 
lovers so outweigh their virtues and principles that we wonder 
whether, and how, they can agree. Mirabel and Millamant are 
wooing as they thrust and parry; she is tempting him as she 
retreats. 

If the “ new ethics ” were at all serious, were as Mr. Palmer says, 
“an actual and definite code of morality,” surely jealousy, the chief 
vice or folly of the proprietary system, would have been consist- 
ently exposed, as indeed Mr. Palmer thinks it is.* Really, it is 
treated pretty much as in other comedy before and after; only 
rakes and flirts are free of it, and these not altogether; and though 
the sensible and virtuous but not delicate Alithea in the Country 
Wife would have no jealous husband, it is because she would not 
put up with the annoyance and interference. She feels justified in 
deserting her fiancé Sparkish only when he betrays this weakness ; 
but that she seizes upon as an excuse, for she was disgusted with 
him (even because, with provocation, he had not sense enough to be 
jealous) before that. Sparkish’s jealousy, failing or asserting 


* Cf. “Comedy of Manners,” pp. 129-30; and my Shakespeare Studies, 
pp. 48-50. 
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itself, is simply a dramatic device to point the contrast between 
Alithea and her brother. Pinchwife, in his jealousy, is made ridic- 
ulous and a butt, but he would have been both the one and the 
other, in comedy or in life, whether before or since the days of the 
Merry Monarch. 

For ideas we must not look too obstinately in our early drama, 


\_ whether the dramatist’s own or those of his age. Even the simple 


central one, that of a contrast between the true beau monde and 


intrigue and amour; and how much space in them is given to what 

no conceivable extension of the term can be considered a beau 
monde, false or true! The grossness and vulgarity, and not only of 
the supposedly fashionable but also of the obviously sordid and 
disreputable world, that there is in plays such as Etherege’s She 
Would if She Could, Wycherley’s Country Wife and Plain Dealer, 
and even, too often, in Congreve! The impudence and scurrility, 
the outrageous pranks and impostures,* the continual marrying of 
objectionable men to prostitutes or objectionable women to fools, 
because such things were funny! Meredith declares the manners 
in the Comedy of Manners are those of South Sea Islanders under 
city veneer. If there is any comedy which approaches a picture of 
the Restoration beau monde it is the Way of the World. Milla- 
mant, however, alone will do. Mirabel comes as near, perhaps, to 
being a gentleman as any hero in the Restoration drama ; but could 
he, if indeed Millamant could have had such an aunt, or have been 
living with her, have done anything so outrageous or senseless as 
to pretend to make love to her himself, in the first place, and get 
her entangled with his valet as “ Sir Rowland,” in the second, and 
both alike in order that he might bring her to the point of per- 
mitting their marriage? But if Mirabel’s conduct had been more 


(is false, is far from all-pervading. These are comedies mainly ot 


“In the matter of fraudulent marriages of a rake to a virtuous beauty 
I am glad to have the suffrage of Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, Progress 
in Literature (1929), p. 23: “ Professor G. M. Trevelyan, has, I know 
lately given us a striking story of Restoration life rivalling the plot of a 
Restoration play. But I think it is only because it does this that it seems 
characteristic of the time; it might have occurred at any time. See letters 
in the Times Literary Supplement Jan. 5 and March 1, 1928.” I have 
dealt with this matter more at length in an unpublished article entitled 
“Literature and Life Once More,” but somewhat in PMLA., March, 1932. 
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proper and probable we should not have had such striking situa- 
tions in the process and the discovery, nor Lady Wishfort either de- 
lighting in endearments or writhing in a tantrum. What we have | 
here and elsewhere is not the image of the beau monde but anen- 
tertainment to its taste——a taste, in this instance, moreover, for ~ 
something in drama farther removed from its own image than in 
the case of the contemporary beaw monde, hard by the Louvre. For 
the morals and manners of Whitehall and Westminster are not, 
cannot be, to the morals and manners of the Louvre and Ver- 
sailles, as are those in Wycherley and Congreve to those in Moliére 
and Regnard. 

“ Life creates its traditions, and literature creates its traditions,” 
says Professor Lascelles Abercrombie; “they are profoundly and 
subtly related; but they are not the same tradition.” Yet it is the 
chief business and pleasure of the critic, it sometimes seems, and 
more strangely still of the historian, to confuse them. Fiction, in 
its relations, is not enough for the one; nor truth, in its relations, 
for the other. M. Baldensperger,® however, out of the abundance 
and profundity of his knowledge, declares that literature is, though 
an expression of society, not a description of it; that it does not 
so much reflect it as refract it, and magnify it; and that even the 
expression of society it can be only when taken as a whole. We 
know that the Comedy of Manners was played in two small theatres 
and much of the time only in one; that the runs were brief and the 
attendance slim; and that the number of playbooks printed from 
1660 to 1670 was not more than two per centum of the publisher’s 
output. Moreover, as M. Baldensperger also observes, with both 
Brunetiére and Lemaitre® to support him, the contemporary 
opinion of a literary work or of the genre must be reckoned in, 
which, in the case of the most striking achievement, even so unad- 
venturous a sort as Corneille’s and Moliére’s, is in some measure 
inhospitable; and in the case of the Comedy of Manners it was 


an 


CO 


5 Littérature (1913), especially livre 111, chapter 1; a book which I have 
come to know since writing the above essay and my others on the subject; 
discussions which, had I known the book before, I should probably not 
have penned. 

*Nous connaissons les meurs d’une époque beaucoup moins par les 
cuvres mémes que par les jugements que les contemporains ont portés sur 
ces cuvres. 
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highly so. But, I remember, this is a matter, save for those who 
think loosely and speak carelessly, of the beaw monde. And that 
the Comedy of Manners does reflect—in so far as that or any other 
mode of life can be truly mirrored in what is not a drama but a 
comedy, and a satire, and first and foremost not a document but a 
highly amusing entertainment, with fantastic and improbable 
situations, and with social and moral arrangements and principles, 
though near enough to the actual to be recognizable, pretty much 
upside down. It refracts instead of reflecting. 


ELMER Ep@ar STOLL 


University of Minnesota 


THE EARL OF ROSCOMMON’S ACADEMY 


Our knowledge of the Earl of Roscommon’s society for the study 
and improvement of the English language has hitherto been de- 
rived from a few sentences in the memoir of Roscommon, which 
Elijah Fenton included as one of the notes in his edition of Wal- ~ 
ler’s poems in 1729. Fenton says of the earl that “in imita- 
tion of those learned and polite assemblies, with which he had 
been acquainted abroad; particularly one at Caen, (in which his 
Tutor Bochartus dy’d suddenly, whilst he was delivering an Ora- 
tion.) he began to form a Society for the refining, and fixing the 
standard of our language; in which design his great friend Mr. 
Dryden was a principal assistent. A design! of which it is much 
easier to conceive an agreeable idea, than any rational hope ever 
to see it brought to perfection among us. This project, at least, 
was entirely defeated by the religious commotions that ensu’d on 
King James’s accession to the throne.”* As to the date of the 
academy, Fenton says that the earl began the society after his re- 
turn to London and his marriage with Lady Frances, the daughter 
of the Earl of Burlington. 

In Fenton’s account there are at least two errors. The earl’s 
marriage to Lady Frances Boyle took place in April, 1662, in Ire- 


* Elijah Fenton, The Works of Edmund Waller (London, 1730), pp. 
C@XXXV-CXXXVi. 
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land,? and until her death, which must have occurred a decent 
length of time before November 9, 1674, when the earl secured a 
license to marry Isabella Boynton,* he was almost continuously in 
Ireland. A member of the Irish House of Lords, who attended 
sessions of the body with great regularity until 1666, when it 
ceased to meet,* he could scarcely have left Ireland to go off to 
found an academy.' It is much more reasonable to suppose that 
Fenton is referring to the second marriage, after which Roscommon 
did indeed live in London, except for brief absences, until his 
death in 1685. Fenton again errs when he implies that Ros- 
common abandoned his project because of the troubles attendant 
upon James II’s reign; actually the earl never saw James king of 
England, for he died about January 17, 1685,° a good three weeks 
before the death of Charles II. 

Much more satisfactory than Fenton’s meager and inexact notes 
is a manuscript biography of the earl written by Knightley Chet- 
wood (1650-1720), dean of Gloucester and a close friend of Ros- 
common a few years before the earl’s death. A copy of this manu- 
script is in the library of Cambridge University ;* it has never been 
printed, although in 1855 Thompson Cooper, the author of the 


DNB article on Roscommon, published a brief and incomplete 
summary of it in The Gentleman’s Magazine*® The section con- 
cerning the academy is as follows: 


This Storm blowing over, & one of these forfeited Estates being beg’d, 
by the most friendly Earle of Rochester, & presented to him, without his 
knowledge; he set himselfe, to form a sort of Academy, in Imitation of 
that at Caen. It seem’d a proper time for it, for things were in perfect 
Tranquillity; but it was like that profound Calm in the air, w usually 


? John Lodge, The Peerage of Ireland (London, 1789), Iv, 165. 

*J. L. Chester, Allegations for Marriage Licenses issued by the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, 1558-1679, pp. 232-33. 

* Journals of the House of Lords of Ireland from 10 Car, I. 1634 to 40 
Geo. III, 1800 (Dublin, 1779-1800), 1, passim. 

5In spite of all this Mr. B. S. Monroe in “ An English Academy,” MP. 
VIII (1910), 113, dated Roscommon’s academy about 1662. He was rely- 
ing on Dr. Johnson, whose biography of Roscommon is based on Fenton. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission, The Marquess of Ormonde, New 
Series, vir, 313. 

* Baker Ms. xxxvi, pp. 27-44. (The original seems to be lost; at least I 
have found no trace of it). 

Gentleman’s Magazine (December, 1855), 603-05. 
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go’s before Earth-quakes, & flery Eruptions, as some naturalists observe. 
During this happy, but short Interval, good Men began to know one another 
better, there was then Friendship, english good-nature flourish’d, every 
spark of wc ought to be preserv’d as carefully, as the Sacred Fire was 
by the Jews, during y* time of yt Captivity. Those who compos’d this 
little Body, were the Marquess of H:, who undertook the Translation of 
Tacitus, an Author perfectly suited to his tast. He carried it on a good 
way, & corrected a great many Mistakes in the Version of Mr Ablancourt. 
The Lord Maitland was another, who then began his excellent Translation 
of Virgil. The E: of R. wrote his Essay on translated verse, in emulation 
of that finish’d Poem, An Essay upon Poetry, upon wh My Lord bestows 
justly the name of correct 


Happy that Author, whose correct Essay, 
But the next line has a little Draw-back, 
Repairs so well our old Horatian way. 


He was desir’d to alter that Line, but would not: & yet the greatest of the 
Greeks & Romans thought it not beneath them, to take the charge of 
repairing the ways, & the public Fabrics, The Earle of D.. . t, one of 
the most accomplish’d persons of the Age, came sometimes among them, as 
did the Lord Candish, the Ingenious coll: Finch, St Charles Se . . . gh, Mr 
Dryden, whom Lord Ros: look’d upon, as a naturall rather than a correct 
Poet, & therefore calls him somewhere, The luxurious Father of the fold.° 

There were some few others of less note & Abilities: They aim’d at 
refining our Language, without abating the force of it, & therefore instead 
of making a laborious Dictionary, they purposed severally to peruse our 
best writers, & mark such words, as they thought vulgar, base, improper, 
or obsolete. A great many Innocent, & not useless Projects were form’d, 
wch T will not mention, because they were not executed. 

But Such a Design, My Lord,** may now not unseasonably be reviv’d, 
now that at length we have attain’d that blessed thing, called, An 
Establishment, w*> before seem’d a Sound, without a meaning. ’Tis time 
to begin the Golden Age again, we have had enough of the Iron and 
leaden ones. Cardinal R, when he founded the French Academy, seems to 
have don it, not so much out of love to polite Learning, tho’ himselfe was 
a very good writer, as appears by his Testament Politique, wet you read 
with a great deal of pleasure, as upon a deeper account. He did it, to 
amuse busy & turbulent wits & divert them from speculating into matters 


* Essay on Translated Verse, 1-2. 

**T am not aware that this designation of Dryden occurs in any of 
Roscommon’s extant works, 

11 Chetwood’s memoir is addressed “To the Right Honorable My Lord 
Carteret.” John, Lord Carteret (1690-1763), was in 1724, after Chet- 
wood’s death, appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
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of State. . . . But there open’d now so frightfull a scene of public affairs, 
that it made all these Purposes abortive.** 


The information that Roscommon was inspired by his member- 
ship in the academy to write his Essay on Translated Verse in 
imitation of Mulgrave’s Hssay on Poetry is good evidence for dating 
the academy some time in the early eighties. The Essay on Trans- 
lated Verse was published by Tonson in the first edition in 1684; 
Mulgrave’s Essay was published in 1682. Certainly the time dur- 
ing the last years of Charles II’s reign when things were, as Chet- 
wood puts it, “in perfect Tranquillity ” was after 1682 when the 
king’s hold on the affections of his subjects grew strong again and 
remained so until his death. Lacking more precise evidence one 
may tentatively put the commencement of the earl’s academy in 
about 1682. 

The late Professor Emerson, who was apparently unacquainted 
with Chetwood’s memoirs of Roscommon, proposed dating the 
academy some time between 1680 and 1685 and suggested that 
Dryden had been not only Roscommon’s “ principal assistent ”— 
to quote Fenton—but actually the instigator of the idea, which 
Roscommon merely helped him to realize.* Chetwood’s account, 
however, which Fenton’s in general so closely resembles that one is 
led to the belief that Fenton knew it, makes no mention of Dryden 
as a principal assistant. It is my surmise that the close codpera- 
tion of Roscommon and Dryden existed solely in the mind of Fen- 
ton, who, seeing the name of the greatest poet of the preceding age 
in Chetwood’s list of members, assumed that such a man would 
necessarily have been a “ principal assistent.” Yet Chetwood men- 
tions him last of all, and the modest “ Mr” that precedes his name 
looks oddly out of place in company with the impressive array of 
titles. One may even surmise that the only reason Dryden’s name 
is there at all was that these noble lords were aware of the illogi- 
cality of omitting from such a society as they designed theirs to be, 
the chief living English man of letters. It does not seem credible 
that Roscommon, to whose high-mindedness we have more than 


12 Baker Ms. xxxvi, pp. 39-40. (I have omitted three sentences about 
Richelieu which are not germane to our subject.) 

180. F. Emerson, “John Dryden and a British Academy,” Proceedings 
of the British Academy 1921-1923, x, 45-58. 
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one contemporary testimony, would have withheld from Dryden 
any credit that was due him. In spite of Dryden’s expressed in- 
terest in academies, as attested by the dedication to Troilus and 
Cressida and the oft-quoted sentence from the dedication to The 
Rwwal Ladies, it is hardly possible that he either helped found 
this one or shaped the destinies of it.** 

One might with reason hope to find at least corroboratory men- 
tion of Roscommon’s academy in the biographies of the Marquis of 
Halifax,’* Lord Maitland (afterward the fourth Earl of Lauder- 
dale), the Earl of Dorset, Lord Cavendish (later the Duke of 
Devonshire) with whom Roscommon had traveled on the continent 
before the Restoration,’® or of Sir Charles Scarborough. Un- 
fortunately all of their biographers are silent on the matter. The 
biography of Colonel Finch has never been written; indeed, he has 
not even been identified. Probably, however, he was none other 
than the husband of the famous Anne of Winchilsea, the Heneage 
Finch who in 1712 succeeded his nephew Charles as fifth Earl of 
Winchilsea.**7 Now, however, in the early eighties he held only 
the rank of colonel in the army, although he was also gentleman 
of the bedchamber to the Duke of York, to whose household Ros- 


**Mr. Edmund Freeman in “A Proposal for an English Academy in 
1660,” MDR., xtx (1924), 291-300, has also questioned Professor Emerson’s 
conclusions and has presented evidence “‘to make it seem highly probable 
that the idea of a literary academy was of somewhat general interest in 
Dryden’s time.” 

1° Roscommon’s blood relationship to Halifax seems to have escaped 
notice. They were first cousins once removed, Roscommon’s mother being 
a sister of Halifax’s grandmother. Anne Wentworth, elder sister to the 
Earl of Strafford, married Sir George Savile in 1607. Their son, Sir 
William Savile, was father to the Marquis of Halifax (see H. C. Fox- 
croft, The Life and Letters of George Savile, Bart. [London, 1898], 1). 
In 1636 James Dillon married Elizabeth Wentworth, a younger sister to 
Strafford; these were the parents of the fourth Earl of Roscommon. 

16This information also comes from Chetwood’s memoirs: “The late 
Duke of Devon, was his Fellow Traveller, who, as the Lord R: us’d to say, 
had a more exact knowledge of the Latin & Greek Authors, than any Gentle- 
man he knew, ...” (Baker Ms. xxxvi, p. 33). 

+7 Colonel Finch is not included in DNB. Miss Myra Reynolds, however, 
in the introduction to The Poems of Anne Countess of Winchilsea (Chicago, 
1903), devotes some space to him (see in particular pp. xxiv-xxvi). It is 
on her account that I have relied for the facts of Colonel Finch’s biography. 
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common was also attached as master of the horse to the duchess.*® 
Like Roscommon he was nominated to the degree D.C. L. of Ox- 
ford University when on May 22, 1683, he, the duke, and a number 
of the duke’s followers visited Oxford.1® His wife, whom he mar- 
ried in 1684, probably also knew Roscommon, since she had been a 
maid of honor to the Duchess of York. That she admired him is 
perfectly clear from a long passage about him in one of her poems, 
Ardelia’s Answer to Ephelia,?® where he appears under the name of 
Piso, a perfectly natural pseudonym for one who had translated 
Horace’s Ars Poetica. It seems, then, that there was a sufficiently 
intimate relationship between this Colonel Finch and Roscommon 
to make highly probable, if not certain, his identity with the 
Colonel Finch of Chetwood’s memoirs.” 


Cart NIEMEYER 
Grinnell College 


18 This is on Chetwood’s authority (see Baker Ms. xxxvi, p. 38: “He 
now purchases the place of Master of the Horse to the Duchess of York.’’) 
and that of Narcissus Luttrell (A Brief Historical Relation of State 
Affairs, I, 325). 

1° Roscommon was nominated to the degree but did not appear to be 
created. See Anthony & Wood, Athenae Oxonienses ... to which are 
added Fasti Oxonienses (edited by Bliss, London, 1820), Iv, Fasti 389. 
Finch received the degree. See Wood, Life and Times (Oxford, 1894), 
46. 

°° The Poems of Anne Countess of Winchilsea, pp. 42-43. 

71 Possibly he was also the Finch mentioned in Otway’s epistle to 
Richard Duke, first published in 1684. The lines describing this Finch 
are rather vague: 


F - - - ch, full of kindness, gen’rous as his bloud, 

Watchfull to doe to modest merit good (ll. 73-74), 
and Mr. J. C. Ghosh is probably right in thinking him unidentifiable (The 
Works of Thomas Otway, Oxford, 1932, 1, 35-36); but the lines, especially 
the phrase “gen’rous as his bloud,” certainly fit Colonel Heneage Finch. 
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MR. HUGHS’ EDITION OF HAMLET 


In 1726 Lewis Theobald published his “ Shakespeare Restored.” 
It was his just exposition of the shortcomings of Alexander Pope’s 
edition of Shakespeare, which had appeared three years before. 
Pope made a parade of the editorial thoroughness of his work, 
laid down good principles for the formation of a sound text of 
Shakespeare, gave a list of the old editions to be collated, and then 
devolved most of the hard work of applying these principles—Pope 
called it the “ dull duty of an editor ”—upon two of his friends who 
bungled\or slighted it. He thus missed a great opportunity. Of 
Pope’s failure Theobald, a more industrious and learned though 
less famous man, took full advantage. Choosing the play of 
Hamlet as a fair sample of Pope’s skimped work, Theobald gave to 
the world the first showing of what sound criticism could do in the 
direction of restoring the text of Shakespeare to the words which 
Shakespeare wrote. In the course of this work, Theobald makes 
numerous complimentary references to the “ Impression of Hamlet 
set out by Mr. Hughs,” or “ the edition revised by the late accurate 
Mr. John Hughs,” and often endorses Hughs’ readings. 

John Hughs (or Hughes), was a worthy but minor poet and 
dramatist whose life was shortened by lung trouble of which he 
died in 1720 when only forty-three years of age. His most success- 
ful writing was a play called The Siege of Damascus. His work 
as a Shakespearean editor seems to have been soon forgotten, and 
during the nineteenth century serious question arose as to the 
identity and even the existence of this edition of Hamlet, the 
accuracy of which Theobald had commended. 

In Vol. vit of the Cambridge edition, published in 1866 by Clark 
and Wright, the editors say (page xi) 


We have been unable to procure a copy of the Quarto edition of this 
play edited in 1703 by “the accurate Mr. John Hughs” (Theobald’s 
Shakespeare Restored, page 26), and have therefore quoted the readings 
of it on Theobald’s authority. It is different from the Players’ Quarto 
of 1703, and is not mentioned in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s 
Manual. No copy of it exists in the British Museum, the Bodleian, the 
Library of the Duke of Devonshire, the Capell Collection, or any other to 
which we have had access. ; 


Dr. Furness in his New Variorum Edition (Hamlet, u1, 35) 
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shows further interest in this matter. He quotes what the Cam- 
bridge editors say and adds 

The test word for this edition {which I have never seen) would be faction 
instead of “fashion,” 11-11-329, or else Roaming instead of “Wrong” of 
the quartos in I-11-109. I mention this in the hope that it may some day 
lead to the discovery of a copy which at present certainly appears to be 
rarer than Q?. 


The trouble was that the Cambridge editors were on the wrong 
track in looking for a Quarto edition dated 1703. This error arose 
from a misreading of what Theobald says on page 51 (numbered 
50) of his Shakespeare Restored. His phrase is, “ both the Quarto 
edition of 1703, and Mr. Hughs’s, have substituted etc.” It was a 
hasty reading which took this to mean that Mr. Hughs’ edition is 
a Quarto dated 1703. 

In the meantime Mr. Halliwell-Phillips, in his Catalogue of the 
Shakespeare Museum at Stratford (published in 1868), had made 
the following entry: 

910—Hamlet, Prince of Denmark; a Tragedy as it is now Acted by His 
Majesty’s Servants. Written by William Shakespear. 12mo. London, 
1723. This extremely rare book is believed to contain a copy of the text 
as edited in 1703 by John Hughs, an edition first pointed out in recent 
times in the Works of Shakespeare edited by W. G. Clark and W. Aldis 
Wright, Vol. v1, Pref. p. 11. 


Except that 1718 should be inserted in the place of 1703 as the 
date of origin, Halliwell-Phillips’ conjecture states the facts truly ; 
but some fatality has attended the identification of this volume, for 
when the Cambridge editors issued their second edition in 1892 
they repeated (VII, xiii) the same erroneous statement which has 
been quoted above from their first edition, accompanying it with 
the following footnote, in which error is accumulated upon error. 


It has been supposed that a very scarce anonymous edition, printed in 1718 
in 12mo. by J. Darby for M. Wellington, formerly in the possession of 
Mr, J. W. Jarvis and now in the Shakespeare Memorial Library at Bir- 
mingham, was the long-sought-for edition by Hughs, inasmuch as it has 
‘Roaming’ in I. 3. 109, and ‘ faction ’ in IL. 2. 337; but a careful comparison 
of it with the readings of Hughs as given by Theobald has shewn that in 
three other passages the readings of the 1718 edition differ from those 
attributed to Hughs. These are, I. 2. 132, ‘Canon’ (Hughs), ‘Cannon’ 
(1718); Iv. 7. 100, ‘fencers’ (Hughs), ‘scrimers’ (1718); v. 2. 208, 
‘boding’ (Hughs), ‘gain-giving’ (1718). If therefore Theobald is to be 
trusted, it would appear that the edition of Hughs is not yet identified, 
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The fact is that the edition of Hamlet in 12mo printed by J. 
Darby for M. Wellington in 1718 is “Mr. Hughs’ Edition.” It 
was reprinted by J. Darby in 1723, evidently from a copy in which 
Mr. Hughs had entered two or three additional corrections. This is 
the edition which Halliwell-Phillips presented to the Stratford 
Museum, and this is the edition which Theobald had in his hands. 
In his Shakespear Restored, Theobald quotes fifteen readings 
from “Mr. Hughs’ impression.” Every one of these readings 
corresponds with the Darby edition of 1723. The Darby edition of 
1718 had spelled canon with two n’s. The discarding of one n was 
one of the changes appearing in the second edition, but as far as 
the other two instances which the footnote to the Cambridge edition 
cites, the fact is that fencers does appear in Iv, vii, 100, and boding 
does appear in V, ii, 208, in both the 1718 and 1723 editions of 
Hughs’ Hamlet as printed by J. Darby. This statement is made 
after comparison with several copies. Of course it is possible that 
the Cambridge editors had before them a printing containing dif- 
ferent readings, but this does not seem likely. 

Hughs’ edition of 1718 is a small stitched duodecimo intended 
for stage use, or to be hawked at the theatre door, as had long been 
the case with the Players’ Quartos. It is the first separate play of 
Shakespeare thus to appear in duodecimo instead of quarto. It 
may most readily be recognized by the fact that there is prefixed 
to this text of the play the cast in which Wilks appears as Hamlet, 
but the other tests given by Dr. Furness or the Cambridge editors 
will also serve to identify it. — 

In many ways Hughs’ edition presents an interesting text. Its 
excellencies arise from the fact that its ultimate derivation is from 
Q® rather than from F* which is the starting point of the literary 
texts of this time. After the Restoration, the play of Hamlet was 
printed at least seven times in quarto, always in what is known as 
Betterton’s version because it was his acting text. Betterton (or 
as we now believe, Sir Wm. Davenant for him) had taken the last 
pre-war quarto (1637), had made numerous verbal changes which 
he considered “improvements” (for an analysis see Spencer’s 
Shakespeare Improved), had marked in single quotes all passages 
to be omitted in acting, and had printed this text for the players. 
Insofar as it followed the old Quartos, it was a good text, but in 
accordance with Restoration ideas Shakespeare’s language was 
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“reformed ” where the editor thought it harsh or uncouth. For 
instance, he thought the people of his day would better understand 
Horatio in the first scene of the first act if he said, speaking of 
the ghost, “It startles me with fear and wonder,” instead of, “ It 
harrows me with fear and wonder.” Hamlet’s “inky” cloak, be- 
comes a “mourning” cloak. These are merely samples of the 
unwarranted freedom with which the language of Shakespeare was 
changed in an effort to make it conform to the polite language of 
the time. 

Betterton died in 1710, whereupon the part of Hamlet at Drury 
Lane Theatre descended to that competent actor Robert Wilks, who 
evidently determined that these deviations from Shakespeare’s text 
should be as far as possible removed. He also thought that he 
could improve the play by making different cuts from those which 
Betterton had used. He accordingly sought the help of his friend 
Mr. John Hughs, who had some experience in these matters, for 
he had corrected the sheets and prepared the index for Rowe’s 
edition of Shakespeare published by Tonson in 1714. The result 
was the edition of the play printed in 1718 which we may call 
Hughs’ Hamlet or Wilks’ Hamlet, as may seem most proper. The 
presumption is that Wilks dictated the cuts and that Hughs re- 
stored the text, for although some blots still remain, yet in many 
cases Mr. Hughs, with a copy of Rowe’s edition before him, has 
restored the old readings where Betterton had unnecessarily de- 
parted therefrom. From Rowe he inserts several of those parts 
of the Folio text which do not occur in the Quartos. It cannot 
claim to be a good text judged by present-day standards, but in 
Theobald’s day, as compared with what was then available, it was 
no doubt an excellent text. 

The history of this text and its printings is a long one. It was 
constantly reprinted in duodecimo for theatrical uses, each succes- 
sive reprint being made from the preceding printing with the usual 
accumulation of printer’s errors which this process entails. The 
following is a complete list of the printings of Mr. Hughs’ edition 
so far as I have seen them. In order to illustrate this matter of 
accumulating error, there is put opposite the date of each edition 
the reading of the last words of the play. 
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Pages Ending 

London Darby 1718 107 Go bid the the Soldiers shoot. 
London Darby 1723 107 ~ Bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Darby 

(2nd Printing) 1723 107 Bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Booksellers 1734 107 Bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Tonson 1734 107 Go, bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Booksellers 1736 112 (Last page missing in B. P. L. copy) 
London Feales 1736 107 Bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Feales 1737 100 To bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Booksellers 1739 107 Go bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Knapton 1743 96 To bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Knapton 1747 96 To bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Knapton 1750 96 To bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Knapton 1751 96 To’bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Knapton 1754 96 Go bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Knapton 1756 96 Go bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Whitworth 1757 96 Go, bid the Soldiers shoot. 
(n. p.) In the Year 1758 96 Go, bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Hitch & Hawes 1759 96 Go, bid the Soldiers shoot. 
London Hitch & Hawes 1761 96 Go, bid the Soldiers shoot. 


Of course the last line should read as in the 1718 printing. In the 
next printing the word “ Go” dropped out accidentally and stayed 
out for atime. In 1737 some one wrongly supplied “ To” in place 
of “Go.” In 1754, when a number of other corrections were made, 
the original word was restored. 

These printings are none of them excessively rare except the 
“ Booksellers, 1736” edition, of which but a single, imperfect 
copy seems to have survived: It is in the Barton collection in the 
Boston Public Library and lacks the last leaf. None of the print- 
ings are common except the two editions of 1734, of which large 
numbers were printed. They were used in the making up of Ton- 
son’s 1735 edition of the Plays of Shakespeare, and are readily 
procurable. 

Robert Wilks died in 1734, and did not often act Hamlet in the 
later years of his life, the part being taken by Booth or Powell. 
We do not know what changes, if any, they may have made in the 
stage version. In 1742 the part came to David Garrick, and we 
know that he was apt to prepare his own version of the plays in 
which he acted. Probably his revision of Hamlet for his own use 
was a gradual process. At all events, when his version of Hamlet 
was first printed in 1763, it showed a different text. In it the cuts 
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instead of being marked for excision are totally omitted, or some of 
them restored, and there are a number of minor changes and some 
additional omissions. But Garrick’s text is not here under exami- 
nation. There should no longer be any question as to Mr. Hughs’ 
Hamlet. 
Henry N. 
Philadelphia 


AN ALLUSION TO BROMLEY IN THE SHEPHERDS’ 
CALENDAR 


Spenser’s association with Bishop Young as the latter’s secretary 
during 1578-79,-a fact not definitely known until the present cen- 
tury, has received an increasing amount of attention from modern 
scholars and has resulted in a new view as to the background of 
the Shepherds’ Calendar. With Spenser’s residence in the diocese 
of Rochester established, we are now noticing that either the text 
or the gloss of at least six of the eclogues contains definite references 
to Kent or to Bishop Young. Indeed it seems probable that the 
work was conceived and executed under the bishop’s roof and meant 
particularly to appeal to him and his circle, just as Swift’s Battle 
of the Books was done for the eye of Sir William Temple. Going 
further than that, Mr. Brents Sterling (PQ., x, 321 ff.) suggests 
the identification of the oak in the February eclogue with Bishop 
Thomas Watson, who, as a Catholic, was in the custody of Spenser’s 
patron in 1579. 

In line with these conclusions I wish to offer another bit of 
evidence which even more closely associates the poet with his 
employer. In the July eclogue Morrell, the high church shepherd, 
and Thomalin, supporting puritan views, are wrangling over the 
question of whether hills are holy places, Morrell stoutly main- 
tains that they are “sacred unto saints” and gives two examples: 

S. Michels mount who does not know, 
that wards the Western coste? 


And of §. Brigets bowre I trow, 
all Kent can rightly boaste. (Lines 41-44) 


Renwick, in the notes to his edition of the Shepherds’ Calendar, 
points out that in this opening passage Spenser is following Man- 
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tuan’s eighth eclogue and that “S. Michels mount” may have 
been suggested by Badius’ gloss to Mantuan’s mention of Mount 
Garganus, which reads: “divo Michaeli mons insignis.” But he 
continues 


I can find no trace of church, chapel, or cell in Kent dedicated to either 
St. Bridget, that might be called St. Brigets Bowre. Taking St. Michael’s 
Mount as a high place on the west, and looking for a similar place in Kent 
we arrive at Richborough, which Spenser would know and in which, as an 
antiquary, he would doubtless be interested. He may have that in mind, 
but the reference is very obscure. 


With the last statement anyone who has searched for the source 
will agree. I believe that Spenser meant it to be obscure to the 
public but knew that it would call up in the minds of Bishop 
Young and his friends a very definite local relic of Catholic times. 

On the grounds of the episcopal palace at Bromley, the official 
residence of the Bishop of Rochester in the sixteenth century, 
had been located one of the more famous shrines of the vicinity of 
London. This was the well of St. Blaze, reputed to have had heal- 
ing powers and mentioned in all the county histories of Kent. St. 
Blaze seems to have been peculiarly associated with Bromley and 
one of the two local fairs was held on his day, February third. The 
history of this shrine is well summarized by John Harris in his 
History of Kent (London, 1719, p. 56). 


There is a well in the Bishop’s Park here, called St. Blaze’s Well, which 
anciently had a chapel by it that was dedicated to St. Blazius; and this, 
saith Philpot, used to be much frequented at Whitsuntide; because Lucas, 
who was Legate here from Pope Sixtus the IVth, granted an Indulgence, 
or remission of forty days penance, to all such as should visit this chapel, 
and perform their devotions here, in the three holy days at Whitsuntide or 
Pentecost, 


After the Reformation this shrine fell into disuse and the well 
itself was forgotten and not rediscovered until the eighteenth 
century.*. Finally, accounts of the vicinity of Bromley show that 
the episcopal palace and the well, which was not far from it, were 
on a hill. Here, then, is exactly the kind of local reference that 
might be expected. The dismantled shrine and its former fame 
must have frequently been a topic of conversation in gatherings at 


*See complete account in E. L. 8S. Horsburgh’s Bromley, Kent, London, 
1930. 
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the palace and its condition evidenced as a symbol of the defeat of 
the Catholic cause. To the bishop’s circle it would be an additional 
touch to the satire of Bishop Aylmer (represented by Morrell) 
that he is made to bring in to support the holiness of high places 
an abandoned shrine and a hill that after all was not very high. 

If it be granted that this identification is correct, the question 
remains as to why Spenser changed the name to St. Bridget. In 
the first place, we may assume that he felt it unfitting to bring 
openly into public print the real name of a place so closely con- 
nected with his patron.? Secondly, in the possessive case, which 
he happened to be using, the two names are metrical equivalents. 
A last reason, and perhaps the deciding one, was that a curious error 
in a book Spenser, with his antiquarian interests, was very likely 
to have read, had already changed the two names. Lambarde’s 
Perambulation of Kent, which appeared in 1576, contained a list 
of the days of the local fairs in each town. Under Bromley we 
find “1. February, being S. Bridgets Day: and the 25. July, being 
S. James Day.” As a matter of fact, the Charter Roll originally 
granting the fairs (25 & 26 Henry VI) states clearly that the 
first was to be on St. Blaze’s day. I have had an extensive search 
made by an experienced research worker in London through the 
Registrum Roffense, Archeologia Cantiana, and the calendars of 
various patent rolls and state papers between 1447 and 1576 
without finding any record of a change in the date. It would 
therefore seem that Lambarde’s date is an error, and Spenser would 
have known it was an error since he was living in Bromley and the 
manor in which the fair was held belonged to the Bishops of 
Rochester. Thus if he were thinking of a fictitious name for St. 
Blaze’s Well, St. Bridget would probably have been the first to 
come into his mind. 

LEICESTER BRADNER 

Brown University 


2It is to be noted that E. K. glosses “S. Michels mount” but not 
“sg, Brigets bowre.” 
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WYATT’S LETTERS TO HIS SON 


Sir Thomas Wyatt making love in sonnets, like Berowne or 
Romeo, is familiar to all students of English literature; but Sir 
Thomas Wyatt in the réle of Polonius is not often thought upon. 
Yet it is more than a century since the two letters of advice from 
Wyatt to his son were first printed* from the Harington manu- 
script of his poems, the manuscript now known as British Museum, 
Egerton MS. 2711. In the opinion of their first editor, the tran- 
script of the letters is in the hand of their recipient, Thomas Wyatt 
the Younger. Miss Foxwell,? reprinting the same letters from the 
same manuscript, but with their sixteenth-century spelling, makes 
no conjectures as to their copyist. The first of these letters is 
headed, “ From him [Sir Thomas Wyatt] out of Spayne to his son, 
then xiv* yeres old”; the second, “ Agayn vnto his son out of 
Spayne about the same time.” Wyatt served in Spain as Ambas- 
sador to Charles V from April 1537 to April 1539; his son seems to 
have been born in 1521:* it has usually been assumed, therefore, 
that the letters belong to the first part of Wyatt’s ambassadorship, 
although no one has suggested an exact date. 

In this article I wish briefly to call attention to another text of 
these letters, British Museum, Additional MS. 33,271 (hereafter 
referred to as Add), ff. 25a-26a. It contains both variations from 
and additions to the printed text, but, since a rotograph of the 
manuscript is available at the Library of Congress (Modern Lan- 
guage Association Deposit, No. 215), it seems necessary to print 
here only the most significant differences. 


1 Works of ... Surrey and... Wyatt (1815-16), edited by George 
Frederick Nott, 0, 265-275. This text was reprinted in Pickering’s 
Aldine edition, The Poetical Works of Sir Thomas Wyatt (1831), pp. 
xxxiii-xli. 

*The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat (1913), edited by A. K, Foxwell, u, 
259-264. 

* The MS copyist first wrote wiiii, then wrote a v over the minims. Miss 
Foxwell interpreted this as viv, Nott as wv. Possibly the latter reading is 
to be preferred, for it is more consonant with the date I propose below for 
this letter. 

“Sir Thomas Wyatt the Younger was “described as ‘twenty-one and 
upwards’ in the ‘ inquisitio post mortem’ of his father, which was dated 
8 Jan. 1542-3.” (DNB.) 
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(1) At the end of the first letter, Add gives a conclusion else- 
where omitted: “ At Paris, the xv of Aprill. Your lovinge father, 
Thomas Wyat.” Wyatt is known to have been in Paris, traveling 
toward Spain, on the 10th and 12th of April, 1537,° and does not 
seem to have been there in any other April, unless possibly on his 
way home in 1539. This letter may be confidently dated April 
15, 153%. The second letter probably followed within a couple of 
months—from Spain. Add offers no new evidence as to date. 

(2) Add gives the following additional material at the end of 
the second letter: “I remitt you wholie to youre father in lawe. 
Recomend me to my daughter Iane and my daughter Besse, and 
write vnto me, at the least to exercise your hand. And farewell, 
with Gods blessinge. ...” All accounts of Wyatt’s life have 
assumed that Thomas the Younger was his only child. “My 
daughter Iane” may refer to this son’s wife, Jane, daughter of Sir 
William Hawte of Bishopsbourne, Kent; but “Besse” must be 
Wyatt’s own daughter. Perhaps she may be identified with the 
“Eliz. Wyott” who was a nun at Barking at the time of its 
dissolution, November 26, 1539.® 

(3) There are other evidences of difficulties between the senior 
Wyatt and his wife,’ but only Add gives Wyatt’s own version of the 
trouble : 

Loue well and agree with your wief, for where there is noyse and debate 
in the howse, there is vnquiett dwellinge, and much the more where it is in 
one bed. Frame well your self to loue and rule well your wief as your 
fellowe, and she shall loue and reuerence you as her head. Such as you 
are to her, such shall she be to you. Obey and reuerence your father in lawe as 
you would me, and remember that long lief followeth them that reuerence 
theire parents and elders, and the blessinge of God for good agreement 
betwene the wief and the husbande—as fruite of manye children, which I 


for the like thinge doe lacke, and the faulte is both in your mother and 
me, but cheiflie in her. 


With this compare Miss Foxwell’s text, noting the significant omis- 
sion at the end of the passage: 


5 James Gairdner (editor), Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of 
the Reign of Henry VIII, xtv, Part 1, 508, Entry 1123—Wyatt’s account 
of his expenses as Ambassador. 

* Gairdner, op. cit., xv, Entry 1032, p. 547. 

7See Gairdner, op. cit., xm, Part 1, 335, Entry 766; xvi, 228, Entry 
467 (“Hoyet”); xvi, 319-302, Entry 662; xvi1, Appendix B, p. 717, 
Entry 6 (“ Huyet”). 
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Loue wel and agre with your wife, for where is noyse and debate in the 
hous ther is vnquiet dwelling; and mitch more wher it is in one bed. Frame 
wel your self to loue and rule wel and honestly your wife as your felow 
and she shal loue and reuerens you as her hed. Such as you are vnto her, 
such shal she be to you. Obey and reuerens your fathir in law as you wold 
me, and remember that long life folowth them that reuerens theyr fathirs 
and eldirs, and the blissing of God for good agrement betwen the wife and 
husband is fruyt of many children. 


These three are the most important differences between the two 
texts of these letters. Two more parallel passages will suffice to 
show the nature of most of the variants. Sometimes one and some- 
times the other text seems preferable. In the pairs below, the first 
quotation is from Add and the second from Miss Foxwell’s print 
of Egerton 2711. 


(4) You therefore, yf you be sure and haue God in your sleue to call 
to his grace at last, venture not hardlye by my example vppon naughtie 
vuthriftines in trust of his goodnes; and, besides the shame, I dare laye 
twoo to one you shall perishe in the adventure, for trust not that my 
wishe or desire of God for you shall stande in as much effecte as I thincke 
my fathers did me. We are all alyke accepted of Him; beginne therefore 
betimes, make your foundacons on God and goodness, etc. 

You therfor, if ye be sure and haue God in your sleue, to cal you to His 
grase at last, ventur hardily by myne example apon naughty vnthriftines 
in trust of His goodnes, and besides the shame I dare lay ten to one ye 
shal perisch in the aduentur, for trust not [Nott reads me] that my wisch 
or desire of God for you shal [Nott inserts not] stand you in as mitch 
effect as I think my fathir’s did for me. We ar not all accepted of Him. 

Beginne therfore betimes, make God and goodnes your fundations, etc. 

(5) When there is a custome gotten of avoydinge of yll, then can not 
a gentle corrage content to be idle and to rest without doinge nothinge. 
Then had you need gather an heape of good opinions, and to gett them 
perfectly, as it were, on your fingers ends. Reason not greatly vppon the 
approvinge of them; take them as alreadye approved, because they were 
of honest mens leavinge. Of them there is no question, and it is no small 
helpe to ioyne vnto them the good opinion of morall philosophers; amonge 
whome I would Seneca were your studie, because it is little, to be euer in 
your bosome. Theise thinges shall leade you to knowe goodlye thinges, 
which, when a man knoweth and taketh pleasure in them, he is a beast 
that followeth not them; no, nor he can not but followe them. 

When ther is a custome gottin of auoyding to doo euil, then can [Nott, 
cometh] a gentle corage be [Nott, Be] content to be idle and to rest 
without doing eny thing. Then loo [Nott, too] had ye nede to gathir an 
hepe of good opinions and to get them perfectly as it wer on your fingers 
ends. Rest not greatly apon the approuing of them; take them as already 
aprouid, bicaus they wer of honist mens leauings—of them. Of God ther 
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is no question. And it is no smal help to them the good opinion of moral 
philosophers among whom I wold Senek wer [Nott, bracketed im] your 
studye and Epictetus, bicaus it is litel, to be euir in your [Nott omits] 
bosome. Thes things shal lead you to know goodly [Nott inserts bracketed 
things], which when a man knowth and takith plesure in them he is a 
best that folowth not them; no, nor he can not but folow them. 


ALBERT McHarea HAYEs 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


GREENE’S USE OF ARIOSTO IN ORLANDO FURIOSO 


In a brief note in MEN. (xxx1, 440-1) Charles W. Lemmi, point- 

ing out the relationship between Greene’s Orlando Furioso and 
Ariosto’s poem, says that “ Every situation in Greene’s Orlando 
Furioso has its analogue in Ariosto’s.” He then selects specific 
instances in the play that parallel the Italian source. In discussing 
Canto v of the poem he makes the following comparison with 
Greene. 
In the play one of the rejected suitors, the crafty Sacripant, causes 
Angelica to be banished, then condemned to death by her father, by 
falsely representing her as unchastely faithless to Orlando, who, however, 
rescues her, clears her name, and wrings confession and life from her 
accuser. In the poem (Canto Iv) another scheming aspirant to the hand 
of another princess attempts precisely the same thing . . . whereupon the 
knight Rinaldo wrings confession and life from him, having first rescued 
the princess’s maid from ruffians in a forest precisely as Orlando, in the 
play, rescues Angelica. 


Lemmi is correct as far as he goes. However, he seems to have 
missed seeing that the tale narrated in Canto v of Ariosto’s work 
really supplies the frame-work for Greene’s Orlando Furioso, In- 
stead of building his play upon the relationship between Orlando 
and Angelica as it is set down in the Italian original, Greene re- 
tains these names, as well as the name of Medor, but substitutes 
the story of Ariodantes and Genevra. The various elements em- 
ployed to complicate the drama are borrowed from different parts 
of the Italian poem. The most significant of these devices is the 
use of the love-verses to inspire Orlando with madness (Canto 
XXIII). 

It becomes readily apparent that Greene’s Angelica must have 
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been modeled after the Genevra of Ariosto, rather than after the 
woman who bears her name in the poem. Not only is Angelica’s 
character like that of Genevra, but the course of her love-story 
parallels the other’s very closely. What Greene did was to use the 
love-poems hung on the trees as the ruse of an unfavoured suitor, 
rather than the deception used in Canto v. In Ariosto, an accom- 
plice of Polinesso, the interloper, conspires to array herself in the 
princess’s clothes and that evening keep an assignation with her 
lover. Ariodantes, imagining that it is his mistress whom he sees 
in the arms of another, believes her faithless. He disappears and 
the rumour spreads that it was Genevra’s duplicity that caused his 
death. No one believes her faithful. Her name is finally cleared 
when a champion appears at a tourney to fight for her. Ariodantes 
has come there disguised, intending likewise to serve his mistress. 
In the interim, the accomplice of the scheming duke has confessed, 
and the lovers are re-united. 

Retaining the outline of this narrative, Greene makes several 
alterations suggested by other parts of the original. The most 
important change is the use of the name of Orlando and the intro- 
duction of the madness theme in place of the reported death. The 
guilt of the lady is made apparent not by means of an accomplice 
masquerading in her clothes, but by love-poems carved on trees 
purporting to reveal an illicit relationship between the lady and 
Medor, one of the courtiers at her father’s palace. Much attention 
is devoted to the depiction of Orlando’s madness, and an enchantress 
who appears in Ariosto’s poem is made the agent of his cure in 
the play. 

By viewing the Genevra story rather than the Angelica plot as 
the romantic basis of the play, we can provide a more logical 
parallelism in the sequence of the narrative. It is from this story 
that we get the heroine at her father’s court, that we derive the 
motivation of Sacripant, the ill-favour in which Angelica is held at 
court subsequent to Orlando’s madness, and the solution which 
comes with the tourney at which her lover comes incognito to con- 
tend in her behalf, and it is from this account that we obtain the 
final reconciliation and marriage of the lovers. 

Polinesso, the Duke of Albany, who, in Ariosto invents the plot 
to incriminate Genevra, is Sacripant’s counterpart. Both are pri- 
marily concerned with accession to the throne, and both employ a 
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kindred type of treachery when rebuffed by the ladies, whose love 
in both cases is already pledged elsewhere. Both succeed in con- 
vincing the respective lovers of their mistresses’ infidelity. ‘The 
arrival of the Twelve Peers of France to avenge Orlando in the 
play is paralleled by the attempt of Lucarno in the poem to avenge 
his brother, Ariodantes, for the supposed duplicity of Genevra. 
Polinesso, like Sacripant, confesses his fraud with his dying breath. 

In summing up the indebtedness of Robert Greene to Cantos 
Iv, V, and vi of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso we reach the following 
conclusions: (1) The character of Sacripant is inspired by the 
character of Polinesso. (2) The character of Angelica and the 
whole course of her fortune has been anticipated by Genevra. (3) 
The estrangement of the lovers in Act 1, Scene ii is found in 
Canto v. (4) The expedition of the Peers in Act Iv is based on 
Lucarno’s attempt to avenge his brother. (5) In Act v, Sc. i, the 
confession and death of Sacripant parallels the confession and 
death of Polinesso. (6) In Act v, Sc. ii, the tournament is based 
on the Tourney in Canto v. (7) The masking of Orlando is bor- 
rowed from the masking of Ariodantes. (8) The reconciliation and 
betrothal is borrowed from Canto v1, which continues and concludes 
the Ariodantes-Genevra tale in Ariosto. 


Morris Ropert Morrison 
The University of Texas 


NEPTUNDE’S ‘ AGAR’ IN LYLY’S GALLATHEA 


In his discussion of the mythological background of the sea 
monster in Lyly’s Gallathea, Professor Bond asserts that a convolute 
bearing the date 1578 and containing the works of Hyginus, Apollo- 
dorus, and other writers is the chief source of Lyly’s mythological 
allusions. In this particular instance, he points out that the ma- 
terial in this convolute is closer to Lyly’s account of Neptune’s 
revenge than are the scattered references in Ovid to sacrifices to the 
sea-god.* The fallacy in Professor Bond’s argument arises from 
the nature of the beast sent by Neptune. In Lyly’s account, the 
monster not only carries off the virgins that are devoted to him but 


+R. W. Bond, The Complete Works of John Lyly (1902), m1, 420-421. 
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his coming causes the water to boil? and produces an inundation.® 
The name ‘agar’ that Lyly gives to the monster is, as Professor 
Bond was aware, derived from ‘eagre’ or the tidal wave on the 
Humber estuary. 

This flood-producing quality of the monster sent by Neptune is 
not supplied by the convolute that Professor Bond asserts to be the 
source. In the section of that work that pertains to the monster 
one reads: ‘ ob eam rem Neptunus cetum misit, qui Troiam vexaret.’ 
A survey of renaissance mythologies indicates that the well known 
work by Natales Comes is the only one that contains all of the 
material pertinent to Lyly’s description. Comes’ account runs: 

Laomedon divinis honoribus prosecutus est Apollinem, at Neptunus ubi 
diu servivisset, nullamque accepisset mercedem, indignatus horrendum cete 
immisit, guod mare evomens universam regionem inundavit. Illa de causa 
et filiam Hesionem quam unice amabat, ac multo magis quam vel Aethasam 
vel Ayochen vel Medicasten, quas ceteras filias habebat, ceto exponere 


iussus est ab oraculo Laomedon, et multa alia incommode inde sunt 
consecuta. * 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 
State College of Washington 


BEN JONSON’S APPRECIATION OF CHAUCER AS 
EVIDENCED IN THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Ben Jonson’s English Grammar offers interesting insight into 
a great scholar’s knowledge of Chaucer in the period between 1620 
and 1640. The original MS of this work perished in the famous 
fire of 1625, which destroyed his library, but it was rewritten and 
first printed in the 1640 folio of Jonson’s Works. In the second 
part of this grammar, which concerns syntax, he supplies twenty-five 
illustrations from Chaucer. His authority was Speght’s text of 
1602, for there is a marked tendency to modernization in both words 
and spelling.’ It also accounts for his attributing to Chaucer three 
lines from Lydgate’s A Goodly Balade, which both Thynne and 


2 Gallathea, 1, iv, 10. The reference to the boiling waters might easily 
come from Ovid; cf., Met. Iv, 670 ff. 

Op, cit., I, i, 25-35. 

* Mythologiae (1616), pp. 85-86. 

Cf. Herford’s & Simpson’s Ben Jonson, I, 263. 
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Speght include among Chaucer’s poems.” But it does not account 
for the gross errors which have crept into these illustrations. Many 
of them are typographical and explain such changes as ‘fate’ for 
‘foot ’?* and ‘ false’ for ‘ softe.’* The repetition of ‘ blacker’ for 
‘fouler ’ ° may be a compositor’s error. These explanations will not 
suffice, however, in the case of ‘praise’ for craft,’ ® and ‘such 
things as fraile man purposeth’ for ‘ Soch thing as mans frele wit 
purposeth.’” Unnecessary and clumsy repetitions of words occur as 


* Cf. Skeat’s Chaucer, 1, 36-37. 
®Speght, 1602. The Legende of good Women, “Of Tisbe of Babilone,” 
Fol. 188, v. 2. 
She rist her up, with a full drery hart, 
And in a caue, with dreadfull foot she start. 
Cf. Fol. 1641. The English Grammar, chap. V, p. 78. 
She rist her up with a full dreary heart 
And in a cave with dreadfull fate she start. 
*Speght, 1602. The Doctor of Physickes Tale, Fol. 59, r. 1. 
Under a sheepheard soft and negligent, 
The Wolfe hath many a sheep & lambe to rent. 
Cf. Fol. 1641. The English Grammar, chap. III, p. 74. 
Under a Shepheard false, and negligent, 
The Wolfe hath many a Sheepe, and Lambe to rent. 
5Speght, 1602. The Third Booke of Fame, Fol. 269, r. 2. 
What did this Eolus, but he 
Tooke out his blacke trompe of bras, 
That fouler than the Deuill was. 
Cf. Fol. 1641. The English Grammar, chap. IIII, p. 76. 
What did this Aeolus, but he 
Tooke out his blacke trumpe of brasse, 
That blacker than the Divell was. 


: Speght, 1602. The Third Booke of Troilus, Fol. 165, r. 2. 
Thou are at ease, and hold thee well therin, 


As great a crafte is to kepe well as win. 

Cf. Fol. 1641. The English Grammar, chap. VII, p. 80. 
Thou art at ease, and hold thee well therein. 
As great a praise is to keepe well, as win. 


™Speght, 1602. A goodly Balade of Chaucer, Fol. 197. 
but great God disposeth 
And maketh casuell by his prouidence, 
Soch thing, as mans frele wit purposeth. 
Cf. Fol. 1641. The English Grammar, chap. VII, p. 80. 
But great God disposeth 
And maketh casuall by his Providence 
Such things as fraile man purposeth. 
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well as the introduction of new ones. Through such slight changes 
in a verse as the addition or omission of a word or the alteration 
of a spelling, much that is Chaucerian both in language and in 
metre, disappears from the line. This brief analysis may suffice to 
show how partial must have been the appreciation, even in high 
places, of Chaucer’s poetry.® 


Erma R. GEBHARDT 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


THE LOST PLAY OF ZSOP’S CROW 


During the Christmas season of 1551-2 things were tense about 
the court of Edward VI. The King’s uncle, Protector Somerset, 
had fallen a victim to the machinations of the subtle Duke of 
Northumberland. Somerset was in the Tower awaiting execution. 
Northumberland had assumed the réle of Protector. The com- 
mons were restless, and the boy king seems to have shared the gen- 
eral feeling of displeasure with the course of events. To divert the 
young king, Northumberland arranged to keep the Christmas sea- 
son after the old fashion. A Master of the King’s Pastimes was 
appointed in the person of one George Ferrers, “ Which Gentle- 
man,” according to Grafton’s Chronicle, “so well supplyed his 
office, both in shew of sundry sightes and deuises of rare inuention, 
and in act of diuers enterludes and matters of pastime, played by 
persons,” that the commons, the critical nobles, and the King him- 
self were all well satisfied.1 The arrangements, however, had to be 
rather hurried, most of the costumes seem to have been borrowed ' 
from the Office of the Revels, and details as to the interludes offered 
are not preserved. 

So well did George Ferrers please the King and the court, how- 
ever, that he was again in charge of the Christmas festivities the 
following year, the last of the young king’s life.? 


® The writer is preparing an edition of the plays of William Cartwright. 
The above is a portion of the introduction. 

* Op. cit., 11 (1568), 1317. It is interesting to remember that, according 
to Stowe, George Ferrers was responsible for the section of Grafton’s work 
that dealt with the reign of Queen Mary. 

*For an account of the pastimes of these seasons, see A. Feuillerat, 
Documents Relating to the Revels at Court in the Time of King Edward 
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It is not certain to which of these Christmas seasons William 
Baldwin refers in his “ Argument” to the curious work Beware 
the Cat, though Professor Feuillerat is probably right in thinking 
it the 1552-3 season.* Baldwin’s account of the gentlemen respon- 
sible for the King’s pastimes is in itself interesting: 


It chaunced that at Christmas last, I was at the Court with Maister 
Ferrers then maister of the Kings maiesties pastimes, about setting foorth 
of sertain Interludes, which for ye Kinges recreation we had deuised & 
were in learning. In which time among many other exercises among our 
selues: we vsed nightly at our lodging to talke of sundry things for the 
furtherance of suche offices, wherin eche man as then serued, for which 
purpose it pleased Maister Ferrers to make me his bedfellowe, and vpon a 
Pallet cast vpon the rushes in his owne Chamber to lodge Maister Willot 
and Maister Stremer, the one his Astronomer: the other his Diuine. And 
among many other things to long to rehearce: it hapned on a night (which 
I think was the twenty eight of December) after that M. Ferrers was come 
from the Court, and in bed: there fel a controuersie between maister 
Streamer (who with Maister Willot had already slept their first sleep) 
and mee that was newly come vnto bed, the effect wherof was whether 
Birds and beasts had reason, the occasion therof was this. I had heard 
that the Kings Players were learning a play of Esops Crowe, wherin the 
moste part of the actors were birds, the deuice wherof I discommended, 
saying it was not Comicall to make either speechlesse things to speeke: or 
brutish things to commen reasonably. And although in a tale it be 
sufferable to immagin and tel of some thing by them spoken or reasonably 
doon (which kinde Esope lawdably vsed) yet it was vncomely (said I) and 
without example of any authour to bring them in liuely parsonages to 
speake, doo, reason, and allege authorities out of authours.‘ 


This play of #sops Crow has been lost, but Professor Wallace’s 
explanation, or rather exclamation, as to its characteristics has 
apparently gone unchallenged: 


Then the work of George Ferrers in the last two yeares of Edward VI, 
overshadowing the customary interludes with processional triumphs. . . . 
It was all extravagant boyishness to entertain a boy-king. ... This sort 
of foolery, although it affected the drama to the extent of producing at 


VI and Queen Mary (1914), especially pp. 56-63, 89-114, and 134-143, with 
the notes thereon. See also E. K. Chambers, Mediaeval Stage (1903), 1, 
405-407. 
*See C. W. Wallace, The Evolution of the English Drama up to Shake- 
speare (1912), p. 73, and the comment of Professor Feuillerat, op. cit., p. 282. 
“I quote from a photostat of the British Museum copy of the 1584 edition 
of Beware the Cat. 
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least one Maeterlinckian [sic] Chantecler in the guise of Aesop’s Crowe 
with the actors dressed as birds, had not killed but only obscured the 
Court drama... .5 


For a long time I was curious about this explanation of Pro- 
fessor Wallace’s, for the boy king, Edward VI, author of a moral 
play The Whore of Babylon,® promulgator of the revised prayer- 
book in English, sitting from his childhood under the theological 
teachings of the most ardent of the Reformation preachers, was not 
much given to what Professor Wallace calls extravagant boyishness. 
Nor did the description of the play which brought birds in as lively 
personages which “ speake, doo, reason, and allege authorities out 
of authours” seem to me exactly Maeterlinckian. It will be re- 
membered that the year 1552 brought the publication of the second 
revised prayer-book. It also brought the great controversy con- 

- cerning the mass. The Princess Mary was openly defiant concern- 
ing her continued hearing of the mass, and the Council was power- 
less to stop her. Everywhere there was controversy concerning the 
services of the church, the new prayer-book, the abolishing of the 
mass, and similar burning issues.’ 

At last I found in Foxe’s Actes and Monuments an enlightening 
passage. It is a passage at the conclusion of his long exposition 
concerning the canon of the mass: 


And thus haue ye in some the gatherynges of the masse, with the canon 
and all the appurtenances of the same, which, not much vnlike to the crow 
of Esope being patched with the feathers of so many birdes, was so longe 
a getheryng, that the temple of Salomon was not so long in building, as 
the popes masse was in making. wherby iudge now thy self (good reader) 
whether this masse did procede from Iames & other Apostles or no. And 
yet this was one of the principal causes for which so much turmoil was 
made in the church, with the bloudshed of so many godly men... .° 


A play called Hsop’s Crow that dealt with the mass, controversially 
citing authorities out of authors, this was a play in the mood of the 
court of Edward VI in the year 1552. 


5 Wallace, op. cit., p. 91. 
* See Bishop Bale’s Scriptorum Illustrium maioris Brytannie ..., Basle, 
1557-9, p. 674. 

* For a full account of this dispute with the Princess Mary, see Strype, 
Ecclesiastical Memorials, 11, part 1, pp. 447-458. 
® Foxe, op. cit. (1563), p. 900. 
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As a matter of fact Aisop’s Crow seems to be a telescoping of 
Zisop’s jay and Horace’s crow, as witness the tale told in Hsopf 
Fablé / in tru Orto’graphy with Grammarnot{.... By William 
Bullokar, published in 1585: ® 


Of the iay. 
The iay decked him-self with a pecoks fethers. Afterward seming to him- 
selfe to be prety-faier, he geteth him to the kynd of the pecoks, his own 
kynd being forsakn. At-the-length, the deceit being vnderstood they make 
the foolish bird naked of his colors, and bet him. Horace in the first book 
of his epistles, teleth this fable of a sely crow, He sayeth, that the crow 
being dekt with fethers being gathered-toogether, which had fal’n from 
birds, was a moking-stok, after that eueryon of the birds had pluckt-of his 
fethar, Lest perhaps her-after, the stok of birds may com to crau-agein 
their fethers, and mooue laughing to som, being mad bar of his stoln colors. 


Lity B. CAMPBELL 
University of California at Los Angeles 


AN UN-NOTICED ACROSTIC AND AN INGLORIOUS 
POET 


Henry Bradshaw’s Life of St. Werburge* begins with a “ Pro- 
loge ” written by J. T. in honor of the author. The initial letters 
of the lines of the first two stanzas of this prologue spell the name 
of Henri Bradsha. 

This acrostic is pointed out by Horstmann, so that it would seem 
surprising that he missed another at the end of the Life of St. 
Werburge. The explanation lies in the fact that Pynson in his 
edition of 1521 spaced off the acrostic of the Prologue and printed 
it in special capitals, but did not so treat the acrostic at the end. 
The latter follows: 


“ An other balade to saynt werburge. 


W ith hert contrite accepte my supplicacion, 

A ydynge my fraylete and lyfe vacillaunt, 

R enegate and contumace in all obstinacion, 

B ewrapt with all synne / detestable and recreaunt; 
V ouchsafe to supplie Iesu and geat graunt 


® Folios D3 and D4. In the interest of clarity I have omitted the symbols 
of the “tru ortography” in the text of the story. 
1 Ed. Carl Horstmann, EETS., ES., p. 1. 
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R emyssion to haue of my synnes generall, 
G reuous and thrall / that I may the auaunt: 
A, gentill Werburge / to thy doctrine me call. 


W herfore thy father / thy mother Ermenilde 

E nclined both to dedes catholique, 

R uffine and Kenrede / thy bretherne were fulfilde 

B oth with great grace / through martyrdome both like, 
W ith diuers of thy kynne magnifique 

R edact in the catholique papall: 

G eat me suche grace to voyde all synnes inique 

A nd gentill Werburge, to thy doctrine me call. 


W ith thy faithfull clennes / thy soule was sure preserued, 
E uer contynuynge in doctrine celicall, 

R efusyng vanite / from vertue neuer swarued 

B ut in all grace remaynyng principall; 

V nto thy deth exhortyng great and small 

R uled to be / to the preceptes diuine— 

G ouerned by grace / were thy disciples all: 

A, gentill Werburge, call me to suche doctrine. 


Worldly felicite abiect from my courage; 

E nuy and pride / with lustes voluptuous, 

R ancorous cupidite myn hert sore do aswage, 

B ryng oyntmentes sanatiue for.my sores dolorous; 
V nclose thy succours / and be beniuolous, 

R edy to be preseruyng me from pyne: 

G ouerne my lyfe from all actes daungerous, 

A nd gentill Werburge, call me to thy doctrine. 


B e nowe beniuolent / whan I shall on the call, 

V nto thy slaue / as my trust hath ben sure; 

L eue vnto me for a memoriall 

K nowlege effectuall of thy lyfe pure, 

L yuynge ther-after / and so tendure, 

E uer in purite my lyfe to contynue, 

Y eldyng thankes for thy most holsome lure— 

Christ ouer vs holde his hande / al vices teschue. Amen.” 


Three ballades adorn the end of Bradshaw’s Lyfe of St. Wer- 
burge. As the first of these is called “A balade to the auctour,” 
and as the second also commends his work, it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that Henry Bradshaw was himself the author of any of the 
three. The most reasonable interpretation seems to be that a man 
named Bulkley enjoyed Bradshaw’s work and contributed the third 
ballade in which he enshrined his own name. 

Who was Bulkley? Save for this one poem, he seems to have 
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been altogether a mute, inglorious Milton. He is not listed by 
Anthony 4 Wood or in any other such compilation that I have 
seen. Like Bradshaw, he seems to have belonged to the school 
of Lydgate and of ornate “polished” terms. The refrain of his 
ballade suggests that he may have been a novice or probationer at 
the Abbey of St. Werburgh’s itself, or even a cleric in orders. 

The name Bulkley, with various spellings, was not uncommon in 
Chester in the Sixteenth century. Morris? shows that George 
Bulkeley was mayor of the city in 1494-5; a Sir Richard Bulkley 
was prominent in 1583; and another Richard Bulkley figures as 
sheriff * more than a century earlier. It would be tempting to 
associate the poet of our ballade with the William Bulkley who 
owned Royal MS. 2 A xxi in the Sixteenth century. The manu- 
script was a manual of Sarum use in Latin. 

To extend the search further is to be embarassed with a multi- 
tude of persons whose names alone survive. Thus Ormerod in his 
History of Cheshire supplies the pedigrees of the Bulkeley’s of 
Eaton, of Bulkeley, of Alstanton, of Cheadle Bulkeley, of Haugh- 
ton, but brings us no nearer to the identity of this wistful follower 
of St. Werburgh whose self-built monument, such as it is, has 
proved less perishable than stone. 


F. M. SALTER 
The Henry E. Huntington Library 
San Marino, California 


CHAUCER: SATURN’S DAUGHTER 


In the Knight’s Tale, A 1. 2453, Chaucer has Saturn address 
Venus as “ My deere doghter Venus.” Professor F. N. Robinson, 
in his recent edition of Chaucer, supplies the following note on the 
passage: “In making Venus daughter of Saturn Chaucer was very 
likely following RR, 5541, 10827 ff. In 1. 2222 above she is called 
Doughter to Jove.” Dr. W. C. Curry has also taken the line to mean 
that Saturn is regarded as the father of Venus. “ Saturn, as Chaucer 


2 Rupert H. Morris, Chester in Plantagenet and Tudor Reigns, privately 
printed, Chester: n.d., p. 581. 

8 Tbid., pp. 428, 433, 580. 

* Catalogue of the Royal Manuscripts. 
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presents him, is entirely the planet except that his being represented 
as the father of Venus suggests a myth connected with his godship.” 
(Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences, p. 127.) 

It seems probable, however, that Chaucer is not here following 
the myth which makes Saturn the father of Venus. As Robinson 
has pointed out, earlier in the Kmght’s Tale Chaucer has stated 
specifically that she is “ Doughter to Jove.” Now, whereas one 
would not be surprised to find that Chaucer has changed her parent- 
age in the course of two or three hundred lines, it would be very 
odd to find that Chaucer had changed back again only a few lines 
after the passage in question, for in 1. 2477 Saturn says to Venus 
“T am thyn aiel [grandfather].” And if we are to take daughter 
in the sense in which Robinson takes it, we must suppose that in 
1. 2668 Chaucer proceeded to change the parentage a fourth time: 


Saturnus seyde, “ Doghter, hoold thy pees! ” 


Surely it seems more likely that Chaucer is in this story con- 
sistently following the myth which makes Venus the daughter of 
Jupiter and the grand-daughter of Saturn; and that he is using 
“doughter ” in the sense of “female member of a family” or 


perhaps “as a term of affectionate address to a woman or girl by 
an older person or one in a superior relation.” (See NED, daughter, 
B. 2 and B. 3.) Chaucer uses the word in this sense elsewhere : 


So sore abasht was she, tyl that Nature 
Seyde, “ Doughter, drede yow nought, I yow assure.” 
PF Il. 447-448. 
And therwithal Dyane gan apeere, 
With bowe in honde, right as an hunteresse, 
And seyde, “ Doghter, stynt thyn hevynesse.” 
A ll. 2346-2348. 


This interpretation of “ doughter ” is perhaps strengthened when 
we remember that Chaucer could not have said “ grand-child ” or 
“ grand-daughter ” had he wished to. The first instance of “ grand- 
child ” which the NED. gives is dated 1587 and the first example 
of “ grand-daughter,” 1611. The only terms of relation-ship which 
combine the term “grand” which were in use in Chaucer’s day 
were “ grandsire ” and “ granddame.” 

Elsewhere in Chaucer’s works (with the exception of the trans- 
lation of the Romaunt of the Rose) Venus is regarded as the 
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daughter of Jove. See Troilus and Criseyde, 111, 1. 3, where she is 
called “Joves doughter deere” and 11, 1. 1807, where “the 
doughter to Dyone” is an allusion to the myth which regarded her 
as the child of Jupiter and Dione. 


CLEANTH Brooks 
Louisiana State University 


THE JOB PASSAGE IN THE CLERKES TALE 


At the end of Part V of the Clerkes Tale occurs a stanza in 
which Chaucer, praising the humility of Griselda and of woman- 
kind in general, compares her to Job, the proverbial exemplar of 
patience : 

Men speke of Job, and moost for. his humblesse, 
As clerkes, whan hem list, konne wel endite, 
Namely of men, but as in soothfastnesse, 
Though clerkes preise wommen but a lite, 
Ther kan no man in humblesse hym acquite 

As womman kan, ne kan been half so trewe 
As wommen been, but it be falle of newe.* 


Now, no mention of Job appears at this point in Chaucer’s Latin 
original, Petrarch’s prose tale of Griselda, as it is printed in the 
Chaucer Society’s Originals and Analogues; nor in Boccaccio’s 
Italian, from which the Latin is drawn; nor in the French version 
which Chaucer employed as his secondary source.? Consequently 
the stanza has always been considered a Chaucerian addition, 
wholly original with the English poet.* 

But MS. 458 at the Library of Corpus Christi College of Cam- 
bridge University—one of three manuscripts of Petrarch’s Latin 
prose tale at that College—gives clear evidence that the mention 


1 Ll. 932-938. The text followed is that in F. N. Robinson’s The Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Boston, etc., 1933, p. 134. 

*For the corresponding passages in the Latin and the Italian, see 
Originals and Analogues of Some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II, 
published for the Chaucer Society, London, 1875, p. 166. For information 
concerning the French, see my article, “Chaucer’s Source MSS. for the 
Clerkes Tale,” PMLA., (1932), 431-452. 

See, for instance: Skeat, W. W., The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Oxford, 1900, v, 349; and Robinson, F. N., op. cit., p. 816. 
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of Job at this point is not original with Chaucer. In MS. 458, 
exactly at the point corresponding to the position of the Job stanza 
in Chaucer, appears the following passage: 


Verbumque beati Job compacientibus sibi respondit, “ Dominus dedit, 
dominus abstulit; sicut domino placuit, ita factum est.” ¢ 


To be sure, Chaucer did not translate the reference to Job very 
closely ; but there can be no doubt that it suggested to him that 
“Men speke of Job, and moost for his humblesse,” etc. 

MS. 458, therefore, becomes of special interest to the Chaucer 
scholar. Of over sixty different manuscripts of Petrarch’s Latin 
prose tale which I have examined in Italy, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Germany, and England, MS. 458 at Cambridge is the 
only one containing the passage above referring to Job. Unfortu- 
nately, it is a manuscript of the fifteenth century,’ and so cannot 
have been Chaucer’s direct source. Certain omissions and variants 
in its text also prove that Chaucer did not use it at first hand. 
Clearly, however, it is in some way rather closely related to his 
direct source. At all events, the reading in MS. 458 makes certain 
that the Job passage was suggested to Chaucer by a corresponding 
Job passage in his Latin original. 


J. Burke SEVERS 
Lehigh University 


GAWAIN’S LEAP: G. G. K. 1. 2316 


After Gawain had felt the edge of the Green Knight’s axe 
He sprit forth spenne-fote more ben a spere lenbe. 
What sort of leap was this? The NED. relates spenne-fote to 


ON. spenna, clasp, and offers the conjectural meaning “ with the 
feet close together.” The translation has been considered unsatis- 


* Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 458, fol. 119r. I have expanded 
abbreviations and added pointing. The exact position of the passage is 
between the words “extaret . . . quippe.” See Originals and Analogues, 
p- 166, ll. 17-18. 

5 James, M. R., A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Cambridge, 1912, m1, 382-383. 
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factory,’ but it would seem to be confirmed by two occurrences of 
a parallel expression in French. Thus Arthur in the Livre d’Artus: 
Q{uJant le rois Artus uoit que cil le tienent si cort que molt le domagent 


& empirent. & quil ne puet auenir a els. si saut en piez & embrace lescu 
& ioint les piez. si tressaut labateiz des morz dentor lui.? 


Compare also Tristran’s leap—joinz pez—from his bed to Isolt’s in 
the Folie Tristan.® Spenne-fote is perhaps the Gawain poet’s 
translation of joinz pez or the like from a French original; it 
certainly seems to indicate his familiarity with such a phrase.* 

The “joined fect” translation is on other counts appropriate. 
One does not expect Gawain, a superbly trained athlete and man- 
at-arms, to make an awkward, sprawling leap. Such a leap would 
not only be ungraceful, it would be ineffective; as everyone who 
has tried it knows, one’s distance in the standing broadjump is 
conditional upon his getting his feet together under him, so that 
they spurn the same spot of ground at precisely the same instant. 
This would be even more true of a jumper weighted with armor. 
Gawain leaps before he has had time to realize that he is still alive 
after the Green Knight’s blow, much less to think about the manner 
of his leaping ; but his reactions show his training. 


JOHN HARRINGTON SMITH 
Washington University 


1 Editors J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. Gordon (Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, Oxford, 1925, p. 193) relate the word to the stem of OE. spinnan, 
kick, and translate “striking out with the feet.” Professor Emerson 
(“ Notes on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” JEGP., xxi (1922), 407) 
thought that the context “required something like ‘quickly,’” and sug- 
gested “a compound of Scand. spenna, ‘ spend "—or possibly OE. spendan— 
like spend-thrift on the one side and hot-foot on the other.” 

2? Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, ed. H. Oskar Sommer 
(Washington, 1913), vir (Livre d’Artus), 17, ll. 1 ff. 

* Ed. J. Bédier (Société des Anciens Textes Frangais, 1907), Oxford MS., 
v. 746. 

4Since this note was written I have happened upon a third occurrence 
in the Roman de Merlin. See Sommer’s edition (London, 1894), p. 147, 
ll. 9-10. 
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JOINVILLE ET LE CONSEIL TENU A ACRE EN 1250 


Dans un article paru dans la Romania,’ Henri-Frangois Delaborde 
a jadis étudié un des plus beaux chapitres de la Vie de saint Louis de 
Joinville.? C’est celui qui a trait au conseil tenu 4 Acre en juin 1250, 
au moment ou le roi, ayant payé sa rangon aux Sarrasins d’Egypte 
et ayant signé avec eux une tréve de dix ans, ne sait sil doit 
retourner en France ou rester encore plus longtemps en Terre 
Sainte. Delaborde s’est demandé quelle était la valeur historique 
du récit de Joinville. Pour arriver 4 la déterminer, il a contrdlé 
les dires du sénéchal de Champagne 4 l’aide de deux autres textes 
qui racontent le méme événement. II s’agit d’une lettre latine 
adressée par Louis IX a ses sujets de France * et d’une chronique 
connue sous le nom de Continuation Rothelin de Eracles.‘ 
Pareille confrontation, 4 en croire Delaborde, fait apparaitre des 
contradictions assez fortes entre ce que dit Joinville et ce qui se 
trouve rapporté dans la lettre et la Continuation Rothelin. 

Alors que la lettre royale et la Continuation Rothelin affirment 
“que la résolution de ne pas quitter la Palestine fut conseillée par 
presque tous les membres de l’assemblée, a l’exception d’un petit 
nombre,” ® Joinville prétend avoir été “seul 4 soutenir le parti 
auquel Louis IX finit par se rallier, contre le sentiment unanime des 
conseillers.” Et c’est Joinville qui serait en faute, car deux témoi- 


+“ Joinville et le conseil tenu & Acre en 1250,” Romania, xxmI (1894), 
148-152. Au sujet du conseil d’Acre voir aussi Bédier, Chansons de Croisade, 
Paris, 1909, no xxiv; William Paton Ker, Epic and Romance, Londres, 
1908, 269-274; Gaston Paris, dans Romania, xx1r (1893), 541-547. 

* Edition Natalis de Wailly, paragraphes 419-438. 

8 Epistola Ludovici, Migne PL, 155, colonnes 1287-1288. 

HistOecCr, 11, 622-623. 

°“quorum major pars concorditer asserebat, quod si nos recedere con- 
tingeret his diebus, praedictam terram dimitteremus omnino in admissionis 
articulo constitutam; ... His igitur consideratis attente, praedictae terrae 
sanctae compatientes miseriis et pressuris, qui ad ejus subsidium veneramus, 
ae captivorum nostrorum captivitatibus et doloribus condolentes, licet 
nobis dissuaderetur a multis morari in partibus transmarinis, maluimus 
tamen adhuce differre passagium, ...” (EZpistola). “ Presque tout s’acorderent 
a unes choses; ... Li autre disoient, mais petit en y avoit, que il ne 
seroit mie bon que li roys demourast plus en la terre d’Outremer, . . .” 
(Continuation Rothelin). 
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gnages s’opposent au sien, et l’un d’eux est un document officiel 
rédigé 4 Acre peu aprés le conseil. 

Delaborde, pourtant, fait de louables efforts pour concilier les 
deux théses adverses, car il n’entre pas dans son dessein d’accabler 
Joinville. D’aprés lui, la décision de partir, que le roi avait d’abord 
prise,° n’a pu l’étre qu’aprés consultation de ses barons, et c’est 
a ce conseil-la que le sénéchal de Champagne aurait été seul a 
soutenir qu’il fallait rester. Puis on apprend que les envoyés fran- 
cais chargés de réclamer en Egypte la libération stipulée des prison- 
niers chrétiens n’ont pas obtenu gain de cause et que du méme coup 
la tréve se trouve compromise. D’ot nécessité d’un nouveau conseil, 
et la situation ayant complétement changé, le roi et presque tous 
sont d’accord qu’on ne peut partir. Longtemps aprés, quand Join- 
ville a dicté son livre, il avait oublié ’événement considérable qui 
avait amené un tel revirement d’opinion. Deux souvenirs surtout 
surnagent dans son esprit: “le réle important qu’il avait joué dans 
cette journée mémorable ou il s’était seul opposé au retour, et le 
fait que le roi avait fini par prendre le parti qu’il avait conseillé.” 
Sans le vouloir, Joinville fond en un seul deux conseils trés 
différents, celui qui précéde l’échec des négotiations et celui qui le 
suit. Que Joinville ait pu omettre la pierre angulaire de son édifice 
et laisser de cété ce qui seul donne un sens a sa construction ne 
choque pas outre mesure Delaborde. A l’entendre, Joinville manque 
de curiosité intellectuelle et de réflexion, un fait important peut 
parfaitement lui échapper. Mais, bien que l’ensemble du récit du 
conseil se trouve faussé, tous les détails en sont exacts. Joinville 
_ wa pu les avoir inventés, car, tout autant que la faculté critique, 
Vimagination lui fait défaut. C’est ainsi que Delaborde, tout en 
voulant défendre la véracité de Joinville, porte de sensibles atteintes 
a Pautorité de son témoignage. 

Nous croyons que dans le cas qui nous occupe l’on peut faire la 
part beaucoup plus belle 4 Joinville, et qu’il n’est pas nécessaire de 
le traiter en petit gargon. II suffit pour cela d’analyser 4 nouveau 


°“-voluntatem et propositum habuimus ad partes regni Franciae revert- 
endi, et jam disponi feceram.de navigio, et aliis quae ad nostrum passa- 
gium necessaria videbantur. Sed aperte videntes . . . quod admirati prae- 
dicti aperte contra treugas veniebant, . . . requisimus consilia baronum 
Franciae, .. .” (Epistola). 
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les trois piéces du procés, mais peut-étre d’un peu plus prés que ne 
l’a fait Delaborde. 

Et d’abord nous n’avons affaire qu’a un texte indépendant qui 
s’oppose au récit de Joinville: la lettre royale, car la Continuation 
Rothelin n’est qu’une compilation, inspirée souvent, il est vrai, par 
des documents de premiére main, mais qui 4 cet endroit précis ne 
fait que traduire, paraphraser ou abréger ladite lettre de saint 
Louis.’ La lettre ne contredit pas Joinville aussi nettement que le 
texte qui dérive de cette lettre et que nous avons écarté 4 juste 
titre de ce débat. Le roi parle seulement d’une majorité (major 
pars) qui veut rester, et d’une forte minorité (multi) qui souhaite 
partir. Que la Continuation Rothelin fit ici sans valeur, Delaborde 
Vignorait, mais comme il a fait état des termes de la copie plutét 
que’ de ceux de l’original, il n’a pas présenté le probléme d’une facon 
exacte. I] ne s’agit pas de réconcilier deux récits diamétralement 
opposés: les quatre conseillers qui chez Joinville se prononcent en 
faveur d’un séjour plus prolongé, contre l’avis de la quasi-unanimité 
de Vassemblée, ne doivent pas étre rapprochés des termes quasi- 
unanimité et petite minorité de la Continuation Rothelin, mais bien 
des termes majorité et forte minorité de la lettre de saint Louis. 

On voit que l’écart apparent entre les deux versions est moindre 
que ne le croyait Delaborde. Pourtant cet écart semble subsister. 
Les quatre voix mentionnées par Joinville ne constituent pas plus 
une majorité qu’une quasi-unanimité de suffrages, de méme qu’une 
quasi-unanimité de gens, partisans de la thése contraire, ne saurait 
guére plus se muer en forte qu’en petite minorité. 

Mais notre analyse de la lettre de saint Louis nous a conduit a 
faire une seconde remarque qui nous parait compléter heureusement 
la premiére, C’est que le roi énumére les Templiers, les Hospitaliers, 
les chevaliers Teutoniques, les prélats et les barons du royaume de 
Jérusalem parmi ceux qui furent consultés par lui.® Or le senti- 


* Nous en avons fait la preuve: voir Positions des Théses 4 V’Ecole des 
Chartes, 1924, 76-77; Romania, L (1924), 427-435. 

8 “ requisimus consilia baronum Franciae, praelatorum, domorum Templi, 
Hospitalium Sancti Johannis, et Sanctae Mariae Teutonicorum, baronum 
regni Jerosolymitani. . . .” Le pluriel consilia reste vague. Il peut s’agir 
de plusieurs conseils tenus 4 des moments différents, et non pas nécessaire- 
ment d’un conseil unique. Le texte de la Continuation Rothelin est plus 
explicite: “Tl manda a un jour touz les barons de France qui la estoient et 
les granz hommes du pays par devant lui.” 
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ment des chrétiens d’Outre-mer ne peut faire de doute. Du moment 
que la paix était compromise et que la Syrie et la Palestine pouvaient 
étre envahies 4 bref délai, leur intérét immédiat était que le roi et 
les barons de France prolongeassent leur séjour en Terre Sainte. 
Ils ont tous di supplier saint Louis de ne point partir. Voila peut- 
étre la majorité (major pars) dont parle la lettre royale; quant a la 
forte minorité (multi), ce seraient les barons de France, pressés de 
rentrer chez eux, qui l’auraient constituée. Il est parfaitement 
possible qu’aprés la désastreuse campagne d’Egypte les seigneurs et 
les évéques de France aient été moins nombreux que les prélats et 
les barons de Syrie et de Palestine. 

Si nous relisons maintenant le récit de Joinville, nous voyons 
qu’il ne mentionne qu’un seul baron d’Outre-mer qui ait pris la 
parole, et, bien entendu, Jean de Jaffa conseille au roi de rester. 
Les autres barons qui sont nommés sont tous des barons de France. 
C’est 4 croire que Jean de Jaffa était seul de son espéce et qu’il 
n’assistait que par hasard 4 un conseil des Frangais de France. Et 
en effet lorsque Joinville résume le discours dans lequel saint Louis 
exposa la situation aux membres du conseil, il est dit expresseément 
que le roi a déja pris l’avis des barons du royaume de Jérusalem et 
que ceux-ci avaient prié le souverain d’ajourner son départ.° 

Le récit de Joinville et la lettre de saint Louis ne sont pas con- 
tradictoires, quoiqu’ils le paraissent tout d’abord, parce que les deux 
narrateurs se placent 4 des points de vue différents. Bien qu’il 
écrive 4 son peuple, le roi parle en chef de la Croisade: barons de 
France et barons de Terre Sainte sont mis sur le méme pied. Saint 
Louis n’entre pas dans le détail de ses consultations, il se borne 4 
en indiquer le résultat final, majorité en faveur de la décision qu’il 
prend. Quant au sénéchal de Champagne, il ne fait que rapporter 
ce qui s’est passé au conseil du royaume de France. Nous ne croyons 
pas que sa mémoire lui ait joué de mauvais tours, qu’il mélange les 
faits, ou qu’il ait rien omis d’essentiel. L’ambassade qui n’obtint 
tien des Egyptiens n’est pas le fait liminaire, indispensable 4 la 
compréhension du récit, que veut voir en lui Delaborde. Si Join- 
ville n’en fait pas mention, il a pourtant déja dit par deux fois que 
les Sarrasins avaient violé certaines clauses de la tréve, ce qui suffit 
4 expliquer la perplexité du 


® Vie de saint Louis, 434, 436. 
1° Vie, 370, 401. Voir aussi 411, 464-465. 
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A notre avis, le récit de Joinville est en tous points conforme a 
la vérité historique et n’a nullement besoin d’étre corrigé et mis au 
point 4 l’aide d’autres documents. Il faut en reconnaitre l’autorité 
aussi bien que la véracité. 


ALFRED FOULET 
Princeton University 


AN ERROR IN DATING A LETTER OF MONTESQUIEU 


The editors of Montesquieu’s correspondence have assigned to a 
letter to Madame Dupin the date “ Mars—1744,” on the basis of 
references which the writer makes to Voltaire’s election as royal 
historiographer, an event which they date February, 1744.1. As a 
matter of fact Voltaire was not named historiographer until more 
than a year later. His letter of March 20, 1745, to D’Argenson re- 
fers to the promised appointment as still unaccomplished.? His 
letter of April 3, 1745 to Vauvenargues contains a reference to his 
new obligations in the much coveted post. These two letters are 
in obvious harmony with the statement of Desnoireterres that the 
date of Voltaire’s appointment was April 1, 1745.* 

Two other contemporary events are also mentioned in the mis- 
classed letter: the fact that Maupertuis is about to leave for Ham- 
burg and certain “ victoires du roi.”*> The French mathematician 
received the royal brevet authorizing his departure for the Prus- 
sian court, April 15, 1745.8 On May 1, 1745, the recently ap- 
pointed historiographer of France writes to the Marquis de Valori: 
“ Monsieur de Maupertuis quitte la France pour Berlin.”* This 
statement is evidence that the future president of Frederick’s | 


1Frangois Gébelin et André Morize, Correspondance de Montesquieu, 
Paris, 1914, 1, 398 ff. 

2M., xxxvi, 349. 

XXXVI, 349-350. 

* Voltaire au chateau de Cirey, Tome I of Voltaire et la Société frangaise, 
Paris, 1868, 445. Cf, M., xxxvi, 349 f. 

5 Gébelin-Morize, op. cit., 1, 398. 

*G. Desnoireterres, Voltaire &@ la cour, Tome 11 of Voltaire et la 
Société frangaise, 35, where La Beaumelle, Vie de Maupertuis (Paris, 1856), 
is cited pp. 94, 106. 
7™M., XXXVI, 353-355. 
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Academy left for Berlin at a date sufficiently beyond that of the 
royal brevet to admit of the usual preparations for a rather long 
voyage. Supposing Voltaire to have used the present tense with 
precision, in the line recounting Maupertuis’ departure, we are 
forced to place this letter of Montesquieu to Madame Dupin after 
May 1, 1745. As for the “victoires du roi,” Voltaire’s letter to 
Vauvenargues, cited above, speaks of the King’s intention of leaving 
for the Flemish campaign at the beginning of the following month 
(May) “pour aller nous donner la paix a force de victoires.” * 
Louis XV did leave Paris May 8, 1745, and was present with his 
son at the battle of Fontenoy, where his rdle in the combat was 
singularly glorious. He sought and won the honor of being the 
first French prince since the Hundred Years’ War to take the field 
personally against the English in the company of the Dauphin.°® 
There was no earlier triumph of French arms in 1745 which could 
have been so readily called a “victoire du roi.” In using the 
plural “des victoires,’ Montesquieu can hardly mean to include 
the capitulation of Tournay, June 20, 1745,"° since the royal vic- 
tory which occasioned national rejoicing all over France was at 
Fontenoy. 


After having mentioned the fine victories of the King, he con- 


tinues: “. . . et cependant nous ne voyons rien de Monsieur de 


Voltaire.” ** Montesquieu probably means by this statement that 
no one has seen anything from the pen of the alleged historiog- 
rapher about the battle of Fontenoy, an event which ought to call 
forth a literary eulogium. The news of the battle of Fontenoy 
arrived at Versailles Wednesday evening, May 12, 1745.17 May 20, 
Voltaire mentions having just finished the first copy of the Poéme 
de Fontenoy, hastily and furiously written from the bulletins as 
they arrived in Paris.’* Since Montesquieu does not know of the 


§M., xxxvI, 350. 

®°M. C. Dareste, Histoire de France depuis les Origines jusqu’a nos 
jours (Paris, 1884), vI, 376 et seq. 

10 Thid, 

11 Gébelin-Morize, op. cit., I, 398. 

12M., XXxviI, 361. Letter of Voltaire to D’Argenson, then Minister of 
War, under date of “ jeudi 13, & 11 heures du soir” referring to the news 
of Fontenoy and D’Argenson’s reply in which he writes: “... vous aurez 
di apprendre dés mercredi au soir la nouvelle dont vous nous félicitez 
tant.” 18. M., XxxvI, 364. 
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appearance of the poem but has the news of the victory, his letter 
to Madame Dupin must have been of a date between a few days 
after May 11 and a few days after May 20, 1745, the delay in each 
case depending on the time necessary for the transmission of the 
news to Bordeaux. 

It is easy to see how the misclassification of this letter may have 
come about. There are in all three letters from Montesquieu to 
Madame Dupin, of which the first two, dated January 4** and 
February 25, 1744,’° deal with a projected shipment of wine from 
the vineyards of La Bréde to the Dupins in Paris. Since the third 
letter refers to the loss of certain wine in transit it would be natural 
to suppose that the wine lost was that mentioned in the two earlier 
letters. This was evidently not the case. 


EK. H. Price 
The Ohio State University 


VOLTAIRE AND BLIN DE SAINMORE: AN UNPUB- 
LISHED VOLTAIRE LETTER 


Late in the year 1761, Blin de Sainmore published Gabrielle 
ad’ Estrées a Henri IV, héroide, dedicated to Voltaire. What the 
relations between the two authors had been before that date it is 
difficult to learn: Blin de Sainmore was inconspicuous, and only 
two letters from Voltaire to him and dated earlier than 1761 are 
known to have existed. Both of those are lost.? 

On December 7, 1761, Voltaire wrote to Damilaville asking for 
the address of “ce M. Blin de Sainmore qui a fait de trés-jolis vers 
pour moi, et qui a tant fait parler la belle Gabrielle.” ? Soon after 
that Voltaire sent off the Stances 4 M. Blin de Sainmore, which 
begin “ Mon amour-propre est vivement flatté.” * 

In March or April 1764, Sainmore and Luneau de Boisgermain 
published their Elite de poésies fugitives (Paris, 3 vols.), which 
Grimm honored with a sour remark to the effect that this anthology 


14 Gébelin-Morize, op. cit., 1, 394. 
18 Gébelin-Morize, op, cit., 1, 397. 
+ Bengesco, Bibliographie des wuvres de Voltaire, m1, 13. 
@uvres (ed. Moland), 574. 

Tbid., 532. 
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is no better than its numerous predecessors.* The Flite contains 
the Epitre 4 Voltaire which Sainmore composed to accompany the 
Gabrielle, four other pieces by Sainmore, and twenty-six by Vol- 
taire, including the Stances. 

Later in the same year Voltaire had occasion to write a good deal 
to and about Sainmore, chiefly in connection with the Voltaire 
edition of Corneille. He asks Damilaville (13 juin 1764) to give 
a copy of the Corneille to Sainmore, “ qui a fait un joli recueil de 
vers.” Five days later he mentions to Damilaville a letter from 
Sainmore on Corneille and Racine. Then on August 9 he encloses 
with a letter to Damilaville one to Sainmore. On August 24 he 
writes to Damilaville: “Eh bien! vous voyez que de tous les gens 
de lettres qui m’ont écrit que je n’avais pas assez critiqué Corneille, 
il n’y a que M. de Blin de Sainmore qui ait pris ma défense.” 
Finally, in connection with the Corneille, Voltaire writes to Sain- 
more himself a long letter (7 Septembre 1764) thanking him for 
his defence of the commentaries and encouraging him to reply to 
Fréron’s attack on them.° 

The only reference to Sainmore by Voltaire in 1765 is in a letter 
to Damilaville (27 février), in which Voltaire says that Sainmore 
has spoken of a subscription edition of Racine with commentaries. 
“On ne me dit point quel est auteur de ces commentaires, mais je 
souscris aveuglément.”*® In September of the following year (9 
septembre 1766) Voltaire writes to Sainmore asking for particu- 
lars about one Robinet who has mutilated and published some of 
Voltaire’s letters, asking also when the Racine is to appear. 

In 1768 Sainmore, preparing to publish a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of the Elite de poésies fugitives, must have written to Voltaire 
asking for anything he might be willing to contribute. As far as I 
have been able to discover, Voltaire’s reply has not been published. 
I give it just as the secretary wrote it and Voltaire signed it:’ 


* Correspondance littéraire, etc. (ed. Tourneux), Iv, 491. 

5 Published by F. Caussy in le Correspondant, 25 aoit 1911. 

* According to the note in Voltaire, @uvres, xim1, 469, Blin de Sainmore 
was the author of the commentaries and sold them to Luneau de Bois- 
germain, who published the Racine in 1768. According to Lanson, Manuel 
bibliographique, etc., 5721, Boisgermain was the author of the commentaries, 
“attribués parfois 4 Blin de Sainmore.” 

7 The letter is now in the collection of Mr. Alfred Meyer of Chicago, who 
has graciously allowed me to publish it. 
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lle 9bre 1768. au chateau de ferney par géneve 


Les vieillards malades et présque aveugles, Monsieur, sont de mauvais 
correspondants. je ne conserve aucune de ces piéces fugitives dont vous me 
parlés; ce sont des bagatelles qui échapent, qui font l’amusement de la 
societé pendant quelques jours, et dont on ne se souvient plus. on recueillait 
autrefois ces petits ouvrages du temps de Voiture et Sarasin, quand ils 
étaient rfras; mais 4 présent on en est inondé. si j’en retrouve quelques 
uns, je me ferai un plaisir de vous les communiquer quelque indignes qu’ils 


en soient. 
J’ai Vhonneur d’étre bien véritablement, Monsieur, votre trés humble et 


trés obéissant serviteur. Voltaire. 


There is nothing unusual in the reference to sick and blind old 
men; and Voltaire had as early as 1731 coupled the names of 
Voiture and Sarrasin when he accorded them only sixty pages in 
the library of the Temple du Goit.* But what is amusing—how- 
ever it may have happened—is that while the first three volumes of 
the Elite (1764) contained twenty-six poems by Voltaire, volumes 
IV and V (1769) contain no less than seventy-six! Either Blin de 
Sainmore was very clever at capturing fugitive verse or else Vol- 
taire kept a more complete collection of his own “ bagatelles ” than 
he wanted people to think he did. 

No further correspondence between the two has come to light. 
And in 1773 Voltaire’s last recorded reference to Sainmore occurs 
in a letter to d’Argental (30 décembre): “J’ai lu cette pauvre 
Orphanis.® Cela est trés digne du siécle ot nous sommes. Tout me 
dégofite du théatre, et piéces et comédiens. Sans Lekain, il fau- 
drait donner la préférence 4 Gilles sur le Théatre-Frangais.” 


Northwestern University ‘Wo. C. 


CAMILLE AS THE TRANSLATION OF LA DAME AUX 
CAMELIAS 


Who is responsible for the translation of La dame aux camélias 
as Camille? This translation has established itself absolutely in 
America although it is about as stupid as that of Bourdet’s Le sexe 
faible into The Sex Fable (under this title the play enjoyed a brief 


Quvres, vil, 577. Cf. Jeannot et Colin (@uvres, xxi, 239). 
® Tragedy by Blin de Sainmore, performed September 25, 1773. 
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run in New York in 1931—+translation by Jane Hinton, Brentano, 
1931). In England it was published in the fifties variously as 
The Lady of (or with) the Camelias.* About one year and a half 
after the first performance of the play in Paris, it was presented in 
the United States for the first time by Jean Davenport under the 
title Camille. The text-books do not shed any light on this change 
of title; French writers on Dumas are, of course, not interested in 
the question; and his one American biographer, Henry Stanley 
Schwarz,” does not discuss the subject. In a recent disserta- 
tion, American Adaptations of French Plays on the New York and 
Philadelphia Stages from 1834 to the Cwil War, Ralph H. Ware 
states (p. 38f.) that “the authorship of the play (Camille, the 
version used by Miss Davenport) offers a problem.” 

A criticism of the translator’s judgment made shortly after the 
. first appearance of the play in America is of interest in this connec- 

tion. E. J. Hincken, who published The Camelia Lady (a transla- 
tion of Dumas’ novel) in Philadelphia in 1857, says in his T’rans- 
lator’s Preface: 


It finally reached our own shores, and, as a result, two different trans- 
lations, or rather adaptations were successively produced, the translators 
undertaking in both instances, with questionable taste, to change “ Mar- 
guerite Gautier,” the original name given by the author to the heroine, 
into “ Camille.” Perhaps a powerful imagination may discover some faint 
poetical connexion between the name “Camille” and the wearing of Camelias 
at an opera, (which was one of Marguerite’s idiosyncrasies,) but we are 
inclined to regard such relation as much more mythical than real.* 


1 For an interesting account of how Modjeska fooled the London censor 
but not the Prince of Wales by announcing her Camille as Heartsease, 
ef. Helena Modjeska, Memories and Impressions, New York, 1910, pp. 401-404. 

2? Alexandre Dumas, fils, Dramatist, New York, 1927. 

* Without a doubt Mr. Hincken referred to Jean Davenport and to 
Matilda Heron. They were the first to play Camille in this country, and 
both had appeared as Camille before 1857, the date of this criticism—Jean 
Davenport for the first time at the Walnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia 
on September 23, 1853, and Matilda Heron at the same theatre on October 
3, 1855. While in Paris in 1855, Matilda Heron had translated and adapted 
the play for her own use (See No. cxxtx—French’s Standard Drama— 
CAMILLE, in which is printed a letter from Matilda Heron to Samuel 
French, Esq., dated June 23, 1856). Matilda Heron’s conception of the 
part took precedence over Jean Davenport’s, and Geo. C. D. Odell in 
Annals of the New York Stage, v1, 28, says: “ The public was first repelled 
by the story, and it was by subtle repetition that Miss Daveiport won her 
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There is, of course, no etymological connection. The camellia, 
according to Webster’s Dictionary, derives its name from Camelli, 
the Jesuit priest who is said to have brought the flower from the 
East, while the name Camille is derived from the common Latin 
names Camillus and Camilla. 

It is interesting to note the influence of the name Camille as per- 

taining to La dame aux camélias. In a small work entitled Girls’ 
Names by Henry W. Fischer, published in 1913, is the following 
under the name Camille: 
Camille is not necessary [sic] “The Lady of the Camelias,” as suggested 
by Alexander Dumas’ great play. There is a much older name, derived from 
Camilla, a swiftfooted messenger of Diana. The name Camilla continues 
to appeal to the sentimental mothers in France. 

In the Theatre Collection of the New York Public Library are 
a copy of Jean Davenport’s prompt-book* and a copy of the 
adaptation which she used. Both of these books are in manuscript 
form. On the title page of the prompt-book is written “ Camille” 
or the fate of A Coquette in 5 acts, Property of Miss J. Davenport, 
Copied by Henry F. Stone. On the title-page of the copy of the 
adaptation is the following: Camille, or The Fate of a Coquette, A 
Play in 5 acts, Act 1st. At the bottom of the page is written “ By 
John Wilkens,® Author of Civilization — St. Marc etc.-ete.” The 
title Camille is written in the same handwriting as that employed 
throughout the play. “Or The Fate of a Coquette ” is in the same 
handwriting as the name John Wilkens. There are corrections here 
and there throughout the: play in this latter handwriting. Since 
the book was Jean Davenport’s personal property it seems probable 
that “or The Fate of a Coquette,” the name John Wilkens, as well 
as the corrections, were written by the actress herself. A close com- 
parison of the texts of the prompt-book and the complete play 
shows them to be the same version.® 


way to public recognition in the part. She was the first Camille seen in 

the city, and, as innovator at least, must be noticed. Her rendering of 

the part, moreover, was as chaste and elegant as such could be; quite in 

contrast to that of Matilda Heron, a few years later. But, for all that, 

Matilda Heron is the most famous of American Camilles. It was her con- 

ception, not Jean Davenport’s, that Clara Morris followed in after-years.” 
‘This book contains only the first few lines for each speaker, whereas in 

the adaptation the speeches are complete. 

* There is a variant spelling “ Wilkins.” 

* Among other manuscripts in the Theatre Collection is a translation 
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In this same Theatre Collection is an edition by Wayne Olwine, 
New York Theatre, No. X. There is quite a difference between this 
edition and Miss Davenport’s version both in the moral tone and 
in the translation of the text. If anything, the Olwine edition 
from a moral point of view is more conventional than the text of 
the adaptation used by Miss Davenport. On the title-page of this 
edition is the following: Presented originally at Wheatley’s Arch 
Street Theatre, Philad. 1856. In as much as Jean Davenport ap- 
peared in her adaptation of the play and under the title of Camille 
three years previous to this time and was the first Camille to ap- 
pear on the American stage and was using a version of her own 
which was apparently not the Olwine edition, one is quite safe in 
concluding that the name Camille was probably an invention of 
John Wilkens, since the latter translated the play for her. Further 
and quite definite evidence for this is a playbill found in the Har- 
vard Collection of the Broadway Theatre: 


Friday evening, December 9th (1853), will be performed for the first 
time in New York a new play in five acts, adapted from the French for 
Miss Davenport by the author of Civilization, etc., entitled Camille, or the 
Fate of a Coquette. 


An announcement in The Daily News (Philadelphia) of Septem- 
ber 23, 1853, reads: 


Walnut Street Theatre—Benefit and last appearance but one of Miss 
Davenport on Friday, September 23d, on which occasion she will appear in 
a new Play, never acted in America, written expressly for her, entitled 
Camille, or the Fate of a Coquette. 


In the University of Pennsylvania Library is a copy of John 
Wilkens’ play Civilization. Prefacing this play, which was edited 
in 1854 by F. C. Wemyss, are the following remarks by the editor. 


Civilization is the production of a young author, who, unfortunately for 
Dramatic Literature, sleeps in an early grave. Mr. John H. Wilkins had, 
of the same play entitled The Queen of the Camelias. In addition to this 
title is written on the title page the following: Translated from the french 
of Alexandre Dumas Junior. Across the top on the left of the page in 
faded ink is written J. B. Wright, Boston, Mass. This was probably the 
name of the owner of the manuscript. Throughout this version one finds 
the name Camille used instead of that of Marguerite Gautier. From internal 
evidence one is strongly inclined to feel that the version is probably of a 
later date than either that of Miss Davenport or that of Miss Heron. 
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to use his own words, “earned golden opinions from all kinds of people ”; 
he honestly acknowledged his play was founded upon Voltaire’s “Le 
Huron,”* but it would have puzzled a conjuror to detect anything like 
plagiarism in the play. The characters are drawn with the skill of an 
artist confident of success—or at least conscious that he deserved it; and 
if W. James Anderson added to his well-earned reputation as an actor, 
by his performance of Hercule, to his author is he indebted, more than 
the author to him. In the United States, Mr. James Wallack, Jr., intro- 
duced this play at Burton’s Theatre, and we have only to regret that the 
talented author was so early snatched from the career he had laid out 
for himself, and in which he gave such promise of future excellence. It 
would be superfluous now to say more, and we could not well, in justice, 


fees, 
F. C. W. 


From these remarks one can readily conclude that John Wilkens 
was very capable of translating a French play and adapting it for 
use on the American stage. We learn too that an early death put 
an end to what promised to be the successful career of a young 
playwright. The catalog cards of the New York Public Library 
list his death-date as 1853. 

In addition to Civilization this young Englishman also wrote St. 
Marc, The Scalp Hunter, The Green Hills of the West, and The 
Egyptian, all of them, according to Professor Odell’s Annals of the 
New York Stage, successfully performed in the fifties of the last 
century; now, however, they are quite forgotten. Literary his- 
tories or biographical dictionaries do not record John Wilkens’ 
name, but, like Bill Stumps, he has left for posterity his one last- 
ing mark, his translation of the title La dame aux camélias as 
Camille. This name is so firmly established in America that, even 
when Sarah Bernhardt performed the play in French, it was an- 
nounced as Camille. John Wilkens’ “ Victorianized ” version of 
the play is now no longer used, his Madame Babillard has again be- 
come the Prudence of Dumas’ original, the play may be presented 
in a full and frank translation as in Miss Eva Le Gallienne’s re- 
vival, but every Marguerite Gautier in our theater has been and 
probably will continue to be “ Camille.” 

A. E. ZUCKER 


P. DE F. HENDERSON 
University of Maryland 


* Probably the tale L’Ingenu is meant whose plot Wilkins’ drama follows 
rather closely, without Voltaire’s wit. 
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R. W. CHamBers, On the Continuity of English Prose from Alfred 
to More and his School (An Extract from the Introduction to 
Nicholas Harpsfield’s Life of Sir Thomas More, edited by E. 
V. Hitchcock and R. W. Chambers). E.E.T.S., Orig. Ser. No. 
186. Oxford University Press, 1932. clxxiv pages. Cloth. 6s. 


In this present monograph, which serves as an introduction to 
Harpsfield’s life of More, Professor Chambers takes the occasion to 
commemorate what is almost the centenary of the Early English 
Text Society and in the same connection to describe the rise of 
English prose from the days of Alfred. The essay constitutes in 
fact an important supplement to the earlier chapters of the late 
G. P. Krapp’s Rise of English Literary Prose (New York, 1915) 
and is packed with valuable comments by its distinguished author. 
From an objective standpoint the pages on the Ancren Riwle 
and its tradition (pp. xevi-c) and on English prose from the 
fourteenth century to More (pp. ci to end) form the most signifi- 
cant portion of this substantial little volume; the discussion will 
for the time be standard and is an example of the fine critical 
writing we have learned to expect from Professor Chambers. 

The first part of this study seems to the reviewer to be far less 
successful, both in exposition and in actual argument. It is largely 
concerned with proving three propositions: (1) that OE prose was 
good prose; (2) that OE prose-writing was vigorous up to the 
moment of the Conquest; and (8) that OE religious prose was 
exerting an effective influence upon ME religious prose during the 
latter half of the twelfth century. Now, propositions 1 and 2 are 
generally speaking so thoroughly accepted in Germany and America 
by the class of reader likely to consult Professor Chambers’ mono- 
graph that one cannot but feel that much of § V on ‘ The Alleged 
Decadence of Anglo-Saxon Prose and Anglo-Saxon Civilization ’ 
(pp. lxiv-lxxxi) might better have been omitted or at any rate a 
non-argumentative use have been made of the material therein. 
The conclusions set forth on pp. lxxvii-lxxxi were drawn and suc- 
cinctly stated by Alois Brandl as long ago as 1908: 

Er war nicht ein miider Spatherhst, anf den die normannische Fremdherr- 


schaft gleich Winterschnee fiel, sondern eine Saat mit manchen vielver- 
sprechenden Keimen (Paul’s Grundriss, 2d ed., 1908, m, 1133). 


Proposition 3 is difficult to debate satisfactorily within the com- 
pass of a review, but the following points may be raised. If there 
were any real, or, perhaps better, really substantial evidence of 
continuity in the tradition of English religious prose over the 
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period between, let us say, 1100 and 1200, one should be able to 
settle the matter without extensive debate and mainly on page 
xciii. As it is, the reviewer felt himself being gracefully guided 
over a parlously slender tightrope rather than led along a clear 
path. On pages xci, xcii, and xciii are mentioned a number of 
OE texts transcribed apparently in the twelfth century (on the 
tentative character of the dating see page xciii, note 2). Then 
comes the ‘ bridge,’ in essence one statement by the author (p. 
xciii) : ‘ Before the work of Aithelwold and A#lfric was forgotten, 
a new prose writer arose to carry on their work.’ The new writer 
is the author of the Riwle, appraised as ‘a greater master of prose 
than even Ailfric.? Regardless of the fact that the dates and 
often the place of copying of the OE texts in question are uncer- 
tain and that the date of the composition of the Riwle is much 
disputed, the difficulty in assuming a continuity such as Professor 
Chambers argues for lies, it seems to me, in the matter of what 
might be called transitional intelligibility. To account for the 
disappearance of OE historical prose-tradition the author appeals 
to this very point; writing of the period ca. 1150 he remarks that 
the West-Saxon chancellery language of pre-Conquest times ‘ was 
now becoming unintelligible’ (p. lxxxviii). This would refer, of 
course, to the read language, for in the spoken (popular or vulgar) 
speech complete continuity obviously maintained. To test the 
validity of this point we have open to us today one and only one 
obvious course. Teach someone untrained in modern linguistic 
science to read any or all of the early ME texts in question and 
then confront them with Atlfric or Alfred. I should be surprised 
if the subject of this practical experiment could make much out 
of the OE writers; certainly he would be unable to appreciate the 
style and latent literary tradition. For the ordinary person is not 
skilful at making linguistic adjustments through the eye (ME 
eien, e. g., will not be readily associated with WS éagan or North. 
ego, however alike pronounced by A®lfric and the author of the 
Riwle). Consequently, I must for the time doubt whether Jocelin’s 
statement that the famous Abbot Sampson (died 1211) ‘could 
read English books excellently ? means, as Professor Chambers takes 
it, that ‘the English which Sampson would read would probably 
be the classical pre-Conquest Old English’ (p. xciv). Why not 
merely twelfth-century ME? Apart from spellings, syntactical 
differences would play a réle, too. At all events the issue raised 
here clearly demands further investigation and probably along the 
lines suggested. It must not be forgotten that the professional 
student of the history of the English language cannot properly 
judge this matter; he knows too much, is too practised in ‘ guess- 
ing’ and in etymologizing. A report on such an experiment would 
indeed be highly interesting and probably significant. 

Chambers feels strongly that the eME documents in question 
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must rest upon a vernacular literary tradition as illustrated by 
the elaboration of a passage from Hugh of St. Victor by the author 
of the Guardian of the Soul (see esp. top of p. xcvi). The reviewer 
is ready to admit the existence of a literary tradition behind this 
and similar eME texts, but with the important reserve that the 
tradition in question may better look back to Latin (or French) 
than to OE. The formal principles of composition and rhetoric are in 
the main transferable from one European language to another, but 
‘style’ seems to be something innate (witness the Icelanders). A 
native speaker. of late twelfth-century spoken English, let us say a 
churchman endowed oratorically and trained in Latin homiletics, 
should not have found it difficult to elaborate on Hugh of St. 
Victor or anyone else. When all is said and done, Alfred does not 
appear to have been dependent upon an anterior tradition of native 
prose to produce an amount of satisfactory writing; the “episode 
of Cynewulf, Cyneheard, and Osric” in the Old-English Chronicle 
is, in my opinion, almost certainly not evidence of an early tradi- 
tion of prose-saga to which Alfred might have appealed (see p. lix 
and my recent article in Anglia). 

In conclusion it may not be out of place to comment briefly on 
a. few scattered points of varying degree of consequence. P. iv: a 
reference to E. N. Adams, Old English Scholarship in England 
from 1566-1800 (Yale Studies in English, LV, New Haven, 1917), 
would be very much in place. P. lix: to describe the simple report 
of the traders (rather than travellers) Ohthere and Wulfstan as 
‘modern’ literature (in any sense) deprives the word ‘ modern’ 
of much of its meaning. P. lx: is it quibbling to ask in just what 
sense Ohthere’s sketchy report is exemplary? P. ixi: apropos 
of the mention of the metrical annals in various of the Old-English 
Chronicle(s) I should like to suggest that, with the exception of 
those poems found only in the Parker MS (Plummer’s /t-text), 
many of these metrical annals are precious examples of informal 
verse (others in the Charms and perhaps A‘lfric’s so-called rhythmic 
prose, the last despite page Ixviii, note 2). P. lxvii (top): to what 
standard of ‘correctness’ is fourteenth-century alliterative verse 
referred? The system of alliteration is, to be sure, substantially 
preserved, but the feeling for quantity, an important and charac- 
teristic feature of Old Germanic poetry, is lost by that time. P. 
Ixxvi: the oft-quoted statement from Gunnlaugs Saga Ormstungu 
should probably not be taken too literally; one must not forget 
that dialect speakers of the same language often have great diffi- 
culty in understanding one another. P. lxxxii: rather than exam- 
ple of ‘no language at all’ the phrase quoted from Winfield (the 
number could be multiplied almost infinitely) is merely a speci- 
men of the sort of French (frangais) that would have become 
native to England had French won out as the national language 
(cf. Canadian French). P. lxxxvi: on the line between OE 
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and ME one would now refer to the exceedingly important analysis 
of the situation by Professor Forster in “ Abt Raoul d’Escures und 
der spitae. ‘Sermo in festis S. Marie,” Herrig’s Archiv, cLx11 
(1932), esp. p. 47, §2. BP. ci: with reference to Richard Rolle, 
can one properly describe his prose as ‘ modern’ merely on the basis 
of word-order ? 

Finally it may be observed that the author raises the question 
of the terms ‘ Old English’ and ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ with reference to 
pre-Conquest England, making due reference to Professor Malone’s 
numerous publications on the subject (p. v, note 2). While Pro- 
fessor Chambers ventures no opinion on the subject, he suggests 
that the use of AS “ may even encourage the ‘ vulgar error’ that 
the English language was a fourteenth-century creation due to the 
genius of Geoffrey Chaucer in compounding Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-French,” in other words precisely the error implied in the 
report made in 1921 under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Newbolt 
on The Teaching of English in England (p. 229). Throughout the 
essay under review terminology based upon ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ pre- 
vails, though somewhat erratically. We read (e. g. pp. lxiv, lxv) of 
‘ Anglo-Saxondom,’ ‘ Anglo-Saxon civilization,’ ‘ Anglo-Saxon prose 
and poetry,’ of a ‘Saxonist’ (i.e. a specialist in OE). Yet ‘ Old 
English poetry’ appears, also ‘Old English prose,’ while ‘ Old 
English manuscript illumination’ stands next to ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
craftsman,’ and once ‘classical pre-Conquest Old English’ (p. 
xcciv) appears for Old English (i.e. chancellery Old English) ,— 
Variationstechnik with a vengeance! On p. v the late W. P. Ker 
is quoted as having said “I cannot use the phrase ‘Old English 
gentleman’ without ambiguity ”; there is no suggestion that the 
solution lies in ‘ pre-Conquest gentleman’ (an odd locution at 
best); at the top of the same page ‘ pre-Conquest’ is, however, 
used readily enough in connection with OE literature. To rehearse 
Malone’s arguments would be an act of supererogation, but the 
reviewer is firmly persuaded that the time has come when the com- 
pound ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ (if referring in any wise to pre-Conquest 
Germanic England) should be dropped and forgotten. Even the 
pre-Conquest chronicles in OE should, in the reviewer’s opinion, be 
described as the Old-English Chronicle(s), a terminology employed 
to some extent, though inconsistently, by present-day English his- 
torians. Our science is happily still young enough to relieve us of 
the necessity of adhering to ‘ tradition’ where ‘ tradition’ proves 
to be inexact or in any way misleading. 

F. P. Macoun, Jr. 


Harvard University 
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Geschichte der mittelfranzdsischen Literatur. I: Vers- und Prosa- 
dichtung des 14. Jahrhunderts, Drama des 14. und 15. Jahr- 
hunderts (zweite Auflage). Bearbeitet von STEFAN HOFER. 
Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1933. Pp. 
i+ 306. (Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, begriindet 
von Gustav Gréper. Neue Folge.) 


Thirty years ago, Grober’s Grundriss accomplished a task of or- 
ganization which answered a definite need with conspicuous timeli- 
ness. But with the several surveys of mediaeval French literature 
which have since become available, it is no longer to a book 
modelled on the Grundriss that one would turn for observations 
pertaining to literary history. Consequently, even if for no other 
reason, it is difficult to welcome with enthusiasm the 250 pages of 
discussion which Dr. Hofer has published in the first volume of a 
revised Groéber’s Grundriss. A fortiori, the unfortunate status of 
such a treatise in 1933 makes more than a minimum of comment 
undesirable. 

Dr. Hofer’s chapters on fourteenth century prose and verse (pp. 
3-165) cover materials handled by Groéber in various sections of 
pp. 729-1090 of the Grundriss. Dr. Hofer’s treatment of dramatic 
literature (pp. 166-252) corresponds to pp. 1197-1247 of the 1902 
edition. As he explains in the foreword, Dr. Hofer has abandoned 
(wisely) the geographical grouping of literary materials which 
characterizes the latter portion (p. 1042 ff) of his predecessor’s 
work. Concerning the reliability of the new text, only a few ran- 
dom indications need be given here. Geoffrey des Nés, who re- 
ceives a notice of 25 pages from Ch. V. Langlois in the Histotre 
Littéraire (Xxxv, 324-48) and who was not treated cavalierly by 
Gréber, is given the barest mention by Dr. Hofer (p. 250) and 
is completely ignored in the bibliography. The “anonyme de 
Bayeux” (Hist. Intt. xxxv, 385-94) finds no place in the new 
Grundriss. Dr. Hofer (p. 89) passes quickly over the Songe du 
castel without suggesting that it may belong to the thirteenth cen- 
tury; he has not noted the successful edition of this poem by Miss 
R. D. Cornelius (PMLA, Xtvi, 321-32). These three points, 
obviously, are minor details, but they are suggestive as to the 
quality of a work professing the completeness of Gréber’s Grund- 
riss. Even if such items seem trivial, there can, however, be no 
doubt as to the significance of the absence from a revised Grundriss 
of any mention of Nicole Bozon, Jehan de Condé, or Watriquet de 
Couvin. Likewise, for example, there is no mention of the Ysopet- 
Avionnet or of the Comtesse d’ Anjou. 

The uninviting style and undependable quality of the text might 
have been redeemed by an adequate bibliography. A well organized 
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bibliography, brought up to date with the same completeness origi- 
nally intended by Gréber, would have more than justified the pub- 
lication of Dr. Hofer’s book. A few remarks will readily suggest 
the defective arrangement of the materials tabulated in the second 
part of the new Grundriss (pp. 253-94). 

Although it is usually possible, after a fashion, to decipher the 
different indications in the bibliography, the unsystematic presenta- 
tion leads to many inconveniences. For example, numerous refer- 
ences (e. g., to Nicholas da Verona, pp. 124, 264, 265) which may 
or may not be found in the bibliography are buried in the body 
of the text. A factor which further complicates control of the ma- 
terials is the distribution of data (often duplicated) concerning 
a single author or work to different sections of the bibliography ; 
instances include Jehan de Brisebarre (cf. pp. 260, 265, 267), 
Jehan de le Mote (pp. 260, 265), Theodolet (pp. 257, 276), Jehan 
de Courtecuisse (pp. 274, 275). A still more inexcusable case is 
that of Jehan de Cis, who is listed in the index as two separate 
persons (Jehan de Cis and Jean de Sy), and who appears twice in 
the text (pp. 79, 142) ‘and twice in the bibliography (pp. 259, 
275)—with no cross reference. The names of authors are listed 
with the surname first or last, indiscriminately; as a rule, this 
casual procedure raises little difficulty (as, p. 266, “ Chalon R. et 
Ch. Delecourt ”; note also p. 262, “ Martin Deutschkron,” “ Blohm 
Hugo,” and “ Svetislav Stefanovic”), but when names, initials, 
and “§.” (which can be either an initial or mean “ page” or 
“see” at the bibliographer’s pleasure) are in certain juxtaposi- 
tions, the reader is entitled to his modicum of annoyance. Lastly, it 
should be added that the abbreviations and punctuation are in- 
credibly careless and occasionally even misleading. 

The bibliography begins with a list of periodicals, accompanied 
by editors’ names which in many cases are no longer correct. Dr. 
Hofer devotes a section (p. 255) of the bibliography to manuscript 
catalogues ; his list includes catalogues for France and Geneva, and 
Latham’s Ozford treasury of French literature—whereupon he 
stops. Elsewhere in the bibliography he aims to provide a control 
of all the manuscripts of each literary work under discussion; it 
may be noted in passing that he has apparently made no use of the 
catalogue of Phillipps manuscripts at Cheltenham. 

The following chance observations’ point to a measure of the 
dependability of the bibliography. Under Nicolas Oresme (p. 275), 
Wolowski’s edition of the T’ratté des monnaies (Paris, 1864) is 


1 He might have recorded, for example, the manuscript (3636) of Theseus 
de Cologne, and also the three Phillipps manuscripts of the Veux du paon 
(ef. MLN., xtvi, 78-84). An important manuscript of the Veuz, not 
recorded by Dr. Hofer, is the one discovered in Amsterdam by J. J. Salverda 
de Grave (Studi Medievali, nuova serie, 1 [1928], 422-37). 
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omitted. Under Girart de Rossillon (p. 263) there is no mention 
of G. M. Breuer’s linguistic study (Diss. Bonn, 1884) or of E. S. 
Murrell’s “ Girart de Roussillon” and the “Tristan” poems 
(Chesterfield, 1926; particularly useful for its bibliography). 
Under the Livre de Modus (p. 276) there is no mention of G. 
Tilander. It is the life of St. Quentin by Huon le Roi (p. 268), 
not the life of St. Leu, which Langfors and Séderhjelm have 
edited (Acta soc. scient. fenn., xxxvui1 [Helsingfors, 1909], n°. 1). 
The editor of Oton de Granson should be listed as G. Ludwig 
Schirer (p. 257; diss. Strassburg, 1904). The reference (p. 271) 
for the Dit du boudin in Romania (vol. XL) should be to pp. 76- 
80 instead of to p. 8. Professor Hamilton of Cornell is given the 
initials “L. G. 8S.” (p. 257), “G. L.” (p. 261), and “G. 8S.” (p. 
276). The late Dr. Stanley L. Galpin appears as “ Galpen St. L.” 
(p. 260) and as “St. L. Galpein” (also p. 260). On p. 264, 
Alexander the Great is endowed with a Buick. 

It would be profitless to give further space to criticisms of de- 
tail in Dr. Hofer’s volume in the new Grundriss. The essential 
fact, to my mind, is that the principles which have guided the form 
of this book are no longer opportune. On the other hand, despite 
its many inaccuracies and lacunae, the bibliography reflects a sub- 
stantial accumulation of important data. Dr. Hofer is in an excel- 
lent position to prepare a more systematic and a more thorough 
bibliography; such a revision of his present work would be of dis- 
tinct value to students of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


Epwarp B. Ham 
Yale Unwersity 


A Dramatic Adaptation of Rabelais in the Seventeenth Century: 
Les Aventures et Le Mariage de Panurge (1674) by Pousset de 
Montauban, with a Study of His Life and Other Plays. By 
Marion F. CHEVALIER. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1933. Pp. 196. $2.00. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Romance Literatures and Languages, Extra Volume VI.) 


This is another valuable contribution to the history of the French 
drama of the 17th century from the group working under Pro- 
fessor H. C. Lancaster. Great credit is due the editor for discover- 
ing at the library of Orleans the MS. of the play, which had lain 
unpublished for more than 250 years, and for her careful editing 
and introduction with its authoritative information about the life 
and works of this little known author. 

The Registre of La Grange mentions Pousset de Montauban as 
the author of Les Charmes de Félicie, a pastoral comedy played by 
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the troupe of Moliére in 1660. Les Fréres Parfaict give some 
inadequate information about him, and other of his plays (Zénobie, 
reyne d’ Arménie, Indégonde, tragedies, Séleucus, Le Comte de 
Hollande, tragi-comedies, which were published with Les Charmes 
de Félicie in 1653), but there has been no real estimate of the 
author or his work until the present. 

The very existence of the play now published, though alluded to 
under various incorrect titles, was practically forgotten. La Grange 
records its presentation by la Troupe du Rot, August 3, 1674. It 
had thirteen performances that year, with satisfactory receipts; in 
fact, the 1283 livres, 10 sols, for the first performance, is the high 
point of the year. It is strange that so successful a play should 
have remained unprinted. 

Pousset de Montauban, received as avocat au Parlement de Paris 
in 1633 (the date of his birth is uncertain), won honor in his pro- 
fession and was elected batonnier in 1680. He died January 16, 
1685. He was renowned for his eloquence and the esprit which, 
along with classical allusions, adorned his legal pleading. He also 
indulged in occasional verse. Miss Chevalier finds that his early 
plays reveal considerable dramatic talent, conforming to the clas- 
sical unities, with “a certain ability in character delineation,” and 
an attempt to create situations, which would rank him among the 
dramatic authors of secondary importance. This is doubtless just, 
though his place would not be high in this group. 

Les Aventures et Le Mariage de Panurge has especial significance 
as the first drama derived in large part from the work of Rabelais. 
Miss Chevalier has pointed out all the important borrowings. The 
names of all the characters, many incidents of the plot, and num- 
erous phrases or verses, come directly from Gargantua or Panta- 
gruel, mainly from books 11, 111, and Iv. The farcical plot is 
original and developed with a sense for comic situation, but the re- 
viewer cannot agree with Miss Chevalier that the author has caught 
the spirit of Rabelais in his depicting of Panurge and Frére Jean, 
the principal characters of the play, nor that the play in itself is of 
much value. Its chief interest, besides its use of Rabelaisian ma- 
terial, is in furnishing another type to aid in reaching a correct 
appreciation of the comedy of the century. 

There should be added to the brief list of plays utilizing Rabelais, 
Le Docteur de Verre, the little farce by Quinault, forming the third 
act of La Comédie sans comédie (1654).* 


C. D. ZpDANOWICZ 
University of Wisconsin. 


*Fournel, Les Contemporains de Moliére, 11. 
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Lettres sur les Anglots et les Frangois et sur les Voyages (1728), 
par B. L. pz Muratt, éditées par CHaRLEs Goutp. Paris: 
Champion, 1933. Pp. 381. (Bibl. Rev. Litt. comp.) 


Il était temps que l’on nous donnat une nouvelle édition des 
Lettres de Muralt, ce précurseur intéressant de tant d’écrivains— 
y compris particuliérement Voltaire et Rousseau—qui au X VIIIme 
siécle opposérent |’Angleterre 4 la France. Celle de Greyerz et celle 
de Ritter, en 1897, ne répondaient plus aux exigences de l’érudition 
moderne, et d’ailleurs supprimaient la Lettre sur les voyages, qui, 
si elle n’est pas exactement une “ admirable conclusion” 4 celles 
sur les Anglais et les Francais, comme le veut l’éditeur récent, fait 
cependant bien partie de ce groupe des écrits de Béat de Muralt. 
L’édition est intéressante aussi parce qu’elle permet de comparer 
les textes de l’édition de 1728—corrigée par Muralt et par place 
altérée—a celle de 1725 que préféraient Greyerz et Ritter justement 
parce que le Muralt piétiste n’était pas encore intervenu. 

A vrai dire M. Gould n’a pas apporté beaucoup de nouveau a ce 
que l’on savait par Greyerz et Ritter, quant 4 la personnalité de 
Vauteur, et quant aux commentaires 4 apporter et 4 l’influence par 
G. Texte et récemment par M. Ascoli; mais on a 1a groupé com- 
modément sous la méme couverture et fort bien présenté, tout ce 
quwil faut connaitre de Muralt; et ce sont les ‘notes’ mises en 
regard du texte méme qui sont précieuses surtout. Ces ‘ notes’ 
et l’introduction sont en anglais (sauf les citations), et rédigées par 
un Anglais. On ne pourrait pas dire ogg ne sen apercoit pas; 
les parties concernant les Lettres sur les Anglais, sont, en effet, 
les plus approfondies; et auteur reléve avec un plaisir évident que 
Muralt a bien su voir enfin les vertus de ses compatriotes: 


‘Many travellers found interesting things to say about England in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century: few men at that time, or since, 
have understood the fundamental nature of the Englisman better than 
Muralt’ (23). Ou: ‘He was no courtier imbued with Gallic culture, like 
St. Evremont whose long residence in England never made him one jot less 
French, nor a catholic abbé like Prévost, nor a witty philosopher with an 
ax to grind like Voltaire, but a Swiss and a protestant. His nationality is 
important. ...’ Grace & cela, il pouvait: ‘set English good sense above 
French polish [and] admire solid virtues resembling those of his own best 
countrymen’ (37-8). Enfin ‘his sense of paradox permitted him to treat 
many of the vices, traditionally ascribed to the English, as virtues... (36). 


Ceci ne devrait pas faire supposer que l’éditeur soit atteint de 
jingoisme ; il sait trés bien relever aussi, par exemple, la juste pro- 
testation de Muralt contre la maniére dont les Anglais parodiaient 
sans pudeur Moliére sous prétexte de l’imiter (p. 29-30). 

Mais d’ailleurs les Lettres de Muralt ont toujours contenté les 
Anglais plus que les Francais—et c’est fort humain. Voltaire et 
Rousseau n’ont fait qu’imiter le procédé de Muralt en exaltant les 
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premiers au dépens des seconds. Et M. Gould signale une curieuse 
édition de 1800, ot un éditeur de Metz republie les Lettres sur les 
Francais dans le but de dégotiter ses compatriotes de la France des 
rois et pousser 4 la révolution (p. 54). En somme, une seule voix 
un peu forte s’était élevée au 18me siécle pour protester et déclarer 
calomnieuses ces Lettres sur les Frangais, 4 savoir celle de l’abbé 
Desfontaines (p. 63 ss.). 


En parlant de la Lettre sur les voyages, il nous semble que M. Gould a 
trop appuyé sur la partie négative; en tous cas pour Rousseau les avantages 
des voyages l’emportent de beaucoup sur les désavantages. Les Notes, trés 
abondantes sont, nous l’avons dit, la meilleure partie du livre; M. Gould 
s’y appuie pour ses nombreuses citations, surtout sur MM. Ascoli, Hols- 
worth et les Lettres juives. Ici et 14 on aimerait, cependant, quelques 
indications supplémentaires; ainsi p. 319: ‘De Boissy and Marivaux made 
great use of Muralt’s ideas in their respective plays, Le Frangais @ Londres 
and l’Ile de la raison.’ Pp. 356-7: Dans les notes relatives 4 la Lettre sur 
les voyages, ou est Montaigne? On ne trouve pas, dans la Bibliographie, 
les noms de Bayle, Grimm, Locke, souvent cités; et les Lettres juives sont 
indiquées sous la lettre Z et non sous le nom du Marquis d’Argens, tandis 
que l’on a: et Lettres persanes et Montesquieu; aussi: et Misanthrope et 
Moliére, dans l’index. A la p. 33, il y a Part Two qui ne correspond 4 
aucune Part One. P. 12 (note) et p. 367, est-ce bien Der Schweizerische 
Protestantisme? One would expect Protestantismus. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


Thomas Lodge and other Elizabethans. By CHaruzs J. Sisson, 
Mark Ecctzs, DesoraH Jones. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00. 


This book is a happy example of collaboration between the 
scholars of the two great English-speaking nations. On the one 
hand Professor Sisson seems to have been particularly generous in 
sharing the fruits of his patient researches in the Public Record 
Office (for the book grew out of a set of photostats from the Record 
Office which were distributed among Professor Sisson’s students at 
Harvard and Radcliffe) ; on the other hand, he was fortunate in 
finding two exceptionally able students to reap the full benefit of 
his training. 

The five studies in the book present a large number of new facts, 
gleaned principally from contemporary law-suits. Professor Sisson 
writes at some length on the career of Lodge’s father and its 
vicissitudes, of the atmosphere in which the younger Thomas grew 
up and eventually rebelled against, and of the numerous law-suits, 
including some in which his brothers were involved, into which his _ 
prodigality and his litigiousness forced him. Mr. Eccles bases his 
first article on the trial in the Star Chamber of Barnabe Barnes 
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for the attempted poisoning of one John Browne; his second is a 
biography of Sir George Buc, Master of the Revels. Miss Deborah 
Jones has patiently traced the fortunes of Ludowick Briskett’s 
numerous relatives, and, in another article, describes a quarrel in 
the well-yard at St. Bartholomew’s, in a house adjoining which 
John Lyly spent the last years of his life. | 

The most interesting conjecture in the book is that of Professor 
Sisson who, after recounting Lodge’s disputes with his brother 
William over some property left him by his mother, suggests that 
Lodge has projected himself into his Rosalynde, and that the 
account of Rosader’s ill-treatment at the hands of Saladyne is a 
piece of self-dramatisation. In other words, Shakespeare’s Orlando 
ultimately derives from Lodge himself. It is an attractive theory, 
but, unhappily for the suggestion, the law-suit between the brothers 
did not begin until three years after the publication of the book, 
and, in actual fact, William was the one who had advanced Thomas 
money on his expectations. Thomas undoubtedly felt at the time 
of the quarrel that he had played Esau to-his brother’s Jacob, but 
whether there had been bad feeling before the voyage to the Canaries 
on which Rosalynde was written is a question to which no certain 
answer is possible. 

Mr. Eccles has much interesting information to offer concerning 
Sir George Buc, particularly regarding his public service during 
the early years of his career, before he was knighted and installed 
in the Office of the Revels. Incidentally, he claims for Buc the 
account of the famous Cadiz voyage of 1596 printed in Stow’s 
Annals, brings forward some interesting evidence to support the 
attribution to Buc of two famous title-page inscriptions, and makes 
clear for the first time his relationship to his kinsman and prede- 
cessor Edmund Tylney, with whom he was hardly on the friendly 
terms previous writers have credited him with being. At the end 
of his study Mr. Eccles brings us as near to a true account of the 
frauds of the younger George Buc as we are ever likely to get, and 
shows how he came to be possessed of his kinsman’s manuscripts. 
In his other article Mr. Eccles writes entertainingly of the career of 
Barnes, and of the Border feuds which lay behind Barnes’s singu- 
larly ill-advised and amateurish attempt at murder. He is fortunate, 
too, in that the Border Papers he cites seem to be written with a 
gusto and liveliness exceedingly rare in official reports, which are 
equalled, indeed, only in some of the pamphlets of the period. But 
he has missed one point of which something might have been made ; 
Mr. Eccles has already turned his interest in Middleton to good 
account, but he has not noted that it has been shown that Barnes 
(who numbered amongst his friends the uncle of Middleton’s wife) 
supplied Middleton with part of the plot of A Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside through the medium of the satirical verses of Campion 
to which he refers. 
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Miss Jones’s John Lyly at St. Bartholomew’s, or Much Ado about 
Washing is a lively little essay of just the right proportions, but 
her account of Lodowick Briskett and his Family is somewhat over- 
loaded with a mass of detail which, when all is said and done, can 
never be of any great value. Not only here, but throughout the 
book, one feels every now and then that the investigators tend to 
overload their pages with names and facts of little intrinsic im- 
portance, doubtless in the feeling that it is unwise to omit anything 
that may ultimately prove a link with or provide a clue to some- 
thing more important. More than once, too, their attempts to 
enliven the dullness of some of this material savour a little of 
desperation. Yet even while one feels that the future student of 
Lodge, for instance, will probably wish to summarise rather than 
to elaborate the information concerning his father presented by 
Professor Sisson, one is grateful for so thorough a survey of the 
ground. And it can be safely said that each of the five men pre- 
sented here is revealed as a more interesting and picturesque figure 
than we had previously known him to be. 
R. C. 


University of Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia 


Die Bedeutung Wordsworthscher Gedankengange fiir das Denken 
und Dichten von John Keats. By HERMANN AnvERs. Breslau: 
Trewendt & Granier, 1932. Pp. vili+ 65. (Beitrage zur 
Anglistik, Heft 1.) 


It is a difficult and dangerous task to attempt to estimate the extent 
of the ‘influence’ one poet may have exercised on another, and par- 
ticularly is this the case when it is presumed to be exerted in the 
region of abstract thought. Dr. Anders appears determined to dis- 
cover in the work of Keats a dependence on the ideas of Wordsworth 
which the present reviewer fails to recognize. It is certainly the fact 
that Keats admired and acknowledged the genius of Wordsworth; 
indeed it would have been unthinkable that he should fail to do so. 
But the two men had little in common in their attitude to poetry, 
and Keats owed less to Wordsworth’s influence on his development 
than did Shelley or Byron. Dr. Anders sets out with the intention 
of finding links between the two men, and in order to do so, he 
wrests the meaning of both in order to suit his purpose. His main 
thesis is that Wordsworth lays down a “ Lehre von den drei Zeit- 
altern,” “ Kindheit, Jugend und Reifezeit,” and that these periods 
are adopted by Keats as necessary stages in his own mental and 
poetic development. Childhood, adolescence and maturity are, of 
course, in the ordinary sense of the terms, natural divisions in 
human growth, but in the special significance of the three periods 
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described in Tintern Abbey and The Prelude they are applied to 
the growth of Wordsworth’s own poetic mind: he does not lay down 
a “Lehre” of the necessary succession of an “age of sensation,” 
“age of feeling” and “age of thought.” Again, it cannot be truly 
said that Keats’s conception of the world as a ‘ vale of soul-making’ 
has much likeness to Wordsworth’s view. When Keats says that 
“thus does God make ... Souls .. . of the sparks of his own 
essence,” it is difficult to see “eine gewisse Aehnlichkeit dieser 
Vorstellung mit Wordsworths Ansicht vom ‘active principle’ das 
iiberall im Weltall lebt, besonders aber im Menschen.” 

Further, to specify only one more point in which we disagree 
with Dr. Anders, if we are to find an external influence on Keats’s 
conception of Apollo, when “ Knowledge enormous makes a god” 
of him, it is surely that of Milton’s Christ in Paradise Regained. 
But Dr. Anders writes: “Bei Keats’ Konzeption Apollos und 
dessen Gott-Werdung haben also offensichtlich eigenes Erleben, der 
durch Wordsworth angeregte Drang des jungen Dichters nach 
Wissen und die damit verkniipften Hoffnungen und Wiinsche 
eine entscheidende Rolle gespielt.” Keats himself explained that 
Hyperion was left a fragment because he was too much under the 
sway of Milton, and Mt Murry is certainly right in supposing that 
from that period onwards, Shakespeare’s was the predominating 
influence on Keats. 

The essay of Dr. Anders, for all its painstaking investigation, 
is vitiated by lack of breadth of view and by the domination of 
a pre-conceived theory. We do not think that it adds much to our 


knowledge of Keats. 


University of Reading, England 


EpitH J. Mor.ey 


Tragic Relief. By P. K. Guna. Oxford University Press, 1932. 
Pp. vi-+ 233. $3.00. 

Thomas May: Man of Letters, 1595-1650. By ALAN GRIFFITH 
CuHEsTER. Philadelphia, 1932. (University of Pennsylvania 
dissertation.) Pp. 204. | 

The “ Fool of Nature” in the English Drama of Our Day. By 
B. S. Bruzsttz. Philadelphia, 1932. (University of Penn- 
sylvania dissertation.) Pp. 131. 


Finding his point of departure in the Sanskrit Poetics as well 
as in the Poetics of Aristotle, Professor Guha establishes the thesis 
that the pain inherent in great tragedy is submerged for the 
audience by means of a subtle dual impression. This double im- 
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pression is produced by a process of “suitable distancing ” which 
gives the audience the illusion that the events of the tragic action 
are close at hand yet far enough away so that the individual auditor 
is not possessed by a personal horror. To reach this conclusion, 
Professor Guha considers and rejects the theories of tragedy ex- 
pressed by Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, David Hume, and Hegel be- 
cause “ they take little or no account of the mind and temper of 
the average man witnessing or reading a tragedy, and do not con- 
sider the distinctive features of dramatic art in general or of 
tragedy in particular.” Professor Guha’s own method is empirical. 
He reviews those tragedies that have been considered great and 
discovers that all of them contain this basic element of double im- 
pression as well as such other devices for softening the harshness 
of the tragic action as comic interludes, avoidance of the direct 
presentation of horror, the intervention of supernatural agencies, 
and a poetic elevation of the lyric note in the style. He then 
turns his attention to tragedies of known inferiority and discovers 
that it is the absence of these elements that make them poor 
theatre. Both in his method and in his results Professor Guha 
deserves commendation; his book is one of the best pieces of 
criticism that has come from the University of Dacca in recent years. 

Doctor Chester’s dissertation on Thomas May adequately fills a 
gap among the critical biographies of minor men of letters. The 
reconstruction of May’s character from data that are at best meagre 
shows sound scholarly reasoning. The chapter on May as a trans- 
lator is especially well done and can serve as a pattern for future 
commentators on English translation. The dissertation suffers 
from the usual disease—lengthy summaries and extended biographi- 
cal detail about contemporaries of May. There might also be some 
question about some minor details such as Doctor Chester’s asser- 
tion that Jonson’s praising and imitation of Martial set the English 
epigram in a classical mould; the reviewer would like to speak a 
kind word for the Neo-latin epigrammatists in this connection. In 
spite of these minor defects, Doctor Chester’s monograph is worthy 
of the attention of Renaissance scholars. 

Doctor Bruestle’s thesis on the “ Fool of Nature ” in contemporary 
drama concerns itself with the types of naive characters in thirty 
modern plays. This stock character is traced back through Tom 
Jones and George Barnwell to the mediaeval Peredur-type. The 
dissertation is well below the usual standard; it is devoted almost 
entirely to summaries, it is badly referenced, and it is without 
indices. 

Don CAMERON ALLEN 

State College of Washington 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Old Drury of Philadelphia. By Rezsz D. Jams. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. Pp. xv-+ 694. The 
Philadelphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Century. By THOMAS 
PoLLock. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1993. Pp. 67. These two dissertations on the Philadelphia theatre 
are important additions to the series of studies of American thea- 
trical history which have been undertaken under the guidance of 
Professor Quinn. The value of Mr. James’s contribution lies in 
his publication of the text of William Burke Wood’s Diary or Daily 
Account Book. The future historian of the American theatre will 
find this account book a repository of much interesting informa- 
tion on theatrical conditions in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and Alexandria during the quarter century between 1810 
and 1835. Itis a pity that Mr. James saw fit, for reasons not quite 
clear, to omit some of the entries. Thus “It has .. . been ad- 
visable to omit ‘ W. Warren died at Baltimore aged 66,’ in Wood’s 
entry of October 19 [1832]; ‘ Warren’s ben(efit) declined,’ in 
Wood’s entry of November 6; and ‘ Mrs. Roberts died,’ in Wood’s 
entry of December 3.” Again, “It has been advisable, of course, 
to omit this notation” [15 May Edmund Kean died at Richmond, 
England.’?] It would seem that source material which is made 
available to the scholar should be tampered with as little as pos- 
sible... Mr. James’s own additions, comparisons, and summaries are 
helpful, but, like his long introduction, they indicate little criti- 
cal penetration of the material presented. Where Mr. James 
attempts to draw conclusions his material fails to support him, 
as when he cites Durang’s statement, with evident agreement, that 
“The attractive days of an excellent stock company had passed 
away; a resort had to be made to stars, who absorbed all the 
profits ” (p. 374). The entries in Wood’s account book long before 
the season of 1822-1823, to which Durang’s statement seemingly 
refers, with their constant featuring of the names of Francis, 
Payne, the Barrets, the Jeffersons, Fennell, Cooke, Cooper, 
Philipps, Forrest, show that the star system was well-established. 

Mr. Pollock writes with a surer grasp of his materials, which he 
organizes competently. Believing that the Philadelphia theatre’s 
“long struggle to final triumph throws light on many significant 
features of American civilization,” he proceeds to show the nature 
of the struggle and the causes that inevitably led to the theatre’s 
triumph. His style is compact and readable. It is perhaps his 
desire to be readable which accounts for his occasional indulgence, 
in an otherwise well-documented history, in romantic supposition, 
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as when he “risks” saying that “ Godfrey, the young poet who 
was to write The Prince of Parthia ... was probably at the 
theatre on June 10, and heard Clarkson, as Omar in Tamerlane, 
call Tamerlane a ‘ petty prince of Parthia.’ ” 
N. BRYLLION FAGIN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Berthold Auerbachs sozialpolitischer und ethischer Liberalismus. 
By M. O. Zwick. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1933. Pp. xvi, 
124. Though Auerbach’s views on political and economic prob- 
lems outlined in this dissertation may seem a little pale at the 
present time, yet the author is no doubt right in his thesis (p. 125), 
“‘dasz Auerbach eine bedeutende Persénlichkeit in der Geistesge- 
schichte Deutschlands im 19. Jahrhundert war.” One example 
illustrative of his influence told by Maude in his Life of Tolstoy is 
so striking that it might bear retelling here. Tolstoy, interested in 
the education of his peasants, had read Auerbach’s Fin neues Leben 
in which the hero, a nobleman, devotes himself to the education of 
poor children, assuming for that purpose the name Eugen Bau- 
mann. When Tolstoy called on, Auerbach he introduced himself 
with the words, “I am Eugen Baumann” in such solemn tones 
that Auerbach was taken aback and feared that he was about to be 


threatened with an action for libel. Tolstoy, however, added. “ Not 
in name, but in character,” and told what influence Auerbach’s 
works had had on him. 


A. E, ZUCKER 
University of Maryland 


Malwida de Meysenbug, sa vie et ses amis. By GABy VINANT. 
Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, Paris, 1932. Pp. 356, 21 
illustrations. This dissertation written under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Henri Lichtenberger is frankly biographical. Its tenor is 
indicated by its dedication: “ Aux femmes qui ne veulent étre ni 
des poupées, ni des idoles, ni des esclaves.” The author has pre- 
sented a very sympathetic picture of one of the noblest figures of 
the feminist movement, the friend of Kinkel, Herzen, Wagner, 
Nietzsche, Mazzini, Biilow, and Rolland. It contains numerous 
previously unpublished letters. The translations are not always 
satisfactory, for example (p. 314), in Nietzsche’s startling letter, 
“ diese ausgesuchten Seelen ” is rendered “les Ames torturées.” 


A. E. ZUCKER 
University of Maryland 
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[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Barrett, W. P.—Chart of plays 1584-1623. 
Cambridge: Univ. Press; New York: Mac- 
millan, 1934. Pp. 40. 2s. 6d. ($0.90) (The 
Shakespeare Association. ) 

Baskerville, C. R.; Heltzel, V. B.; Nether- 
cot, A. H. (eds.).—Elizabethan and Stuart 
plays. New York: Holt, 1934. Pp. x+ 
1660. $5.00. 


Behre, Frank.— The subjunctive in Old 
English poetry. Géteborg: Wettergren and 
Kerbers Forlag, 1934. Pp. iv+ 320. Kr. 
15. (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, XL.) 


Boas, F. S. (ed.).—Five Pre-Shakespearean 
comedies [Early Tudor Period]. London: 
Oxford U. Press [N. Y.: Oxford Press], 1934. 
Pp. xviii + 343. $0.80. (World’s Classics.) 


Boswell, James.—Boswell’s life of John- 
son with Boswell’s journal of a tour to the 
Hebrides and Johnson’s diary of a journey 
into North Wales. Ed. G. Birkbeck Hill. 
Revised by L. F. Powell in 6 vols. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press [N. Y.: Oxford Press], 
1934. Vols. I-IV, pp. xlviii + 556; 543; 
541; 557. $28.00. 


Bredvold, L. I.—The intellectual milieu of 
John Dryden. Ann Arbor: U. of Mich. 
Press, 1934. Pp. viii+ 189. $2.50. (U. 
of Mich. Publications, Lang. and Lit., XII.) 

Bullough, Edward.—Italian perspectives, 
an inaugural lecture. Cambridge: U. Press; 
New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 68. $0.90. 


Catel, Jean—Poésie moderne aux Etats- 
Unis. Paris: Boivin et Cie, 1934. Pp. 56. 

Coleridge, S. T.—Treatise on method as 
published in the Encyclopaedia Metropoli- 
tana. Edited by Alice D. Snyder. London: 
Constable, 1934. Pp. xxviii + 92. 6s. 


De Selincourt, E.— Oxford lectures on 
poetry. Owford: Clarendon Press, 1934. Pp. 
256. $3.75. 


Donatus, Sr. Mary.—Beasts and birds in 
the lives of the early Irish saints. Phila- 
delphia: 1934. Pp. 255. (U. of Penn. diss.) 

Dunlap, George Arthur.—The city in the 
American novel, 1789-1900. Philadelphia: 
1934. Pp. 187. $1.00. (U. of Penn. diss.) 

Editors of The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. — Designed for reading. New York: 
Macmillan, 1934. Pp. xviii + 616. $2.00. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo.—Representative 
selections, with introduction, bibliography, 
and notes. Edited by Frederic I. Carpenter. 
New York: American Bk. Co., 1934. Pp. lviii 
+456. $1.50. (American Writers Series.) 


Fehr, Bernhard.—Die englische literatur 
der heutigen stunde als ausdruck der ziet- 
wende und der englischen kulturgemein- 
schaft. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1934. Pp. 96. 


Feist, Robert.—Studien zur rezeption des 
franzjsischen wortschatzes in mitteleng- 
lischen. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1934. Pp. xiv 
+ 88. (Beitriige zur Englischen philologie, 
XXV.) 

Foerster, Norman (ed.).—American poetry 
and prose. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934. Pp. xii + 
1482. $4.00. 


Gohdes, Clarence; Baum, Paull Franklin 
(eds.).—Letters of William Michael Rossetti, 
concerning Whitman, Blake, Shelley. Duwur- 
ham: Duke U. Press, 1934. Pp. xii + 202. 
$2.50. 


Gover, J. E. B.; Mower, A.; Stenton, F. 
M., and Bonner, Arthur.—The place-names 
of Surrey. Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. xlvi + 
446. $7.50. (English place-name society, XI.) 


Hardeland, Gertrud. — Miltons anschau- 
ungen von staat, kirche, toleranz. Halle 
(Saale): Niemeyer, 1934. Pp. xvi + 174. 
3 R.M. (Studien zur Englischen Philologie, 
LXXXI.) 


Harder, Johannes Hendrik.—Observations 
of some tendencies of sentiment and ethics 
chiefly in minor poetry and essay in the 
eighteenth century until 1777. Amsterdam: 
Drukkery M. J. Portielje, 1933. Pp. viii 
+ 320. 

Hartmann, Josef.— Architektur in den 
romanen Thomas Hardy’s. Diss. Miinster: 
1934. Pp. viii + 78. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. — Representative 
selections, with introduction, bibliography, 
and notes. Edited by Austin Warren. New 
York: American Bk. Co., 1934. Pp. xcii + 
368. $1.50. (American Writers Series.) 


Hempel, P.; James, A. L.; Ogden, C. K.; 
Richards, I. A. (eds.).—English literary and 
educational review for continental readers. 
Leipzig: Universitiitsverlag von Robert 
Noske, Summer 1934. Pp. 59-104. (V, no. 2.) 


Houston, Percy Hazen, and Cooper, 
Charles W.—Main cu-rents of English litera- 
ture. Revised edition. New York: Crofts, 
1934. Pp. vi+ 526. $2.50. 


Jordan, Richard.—Handbuch der Mittel- 
Englischen grammatik. Heidelberg: Winter, 
1934. Pp. xiv-+ 298. M. 6.65. 

Keal, M. J.; Clarke, J. H.; Weaver, B— 
A chart of English literature. New York: 
Crofts, 1934. Pp. 14. $0.40. 


Lange, Marius.—Vom fabliau zu Boccaccio 
und Chaucer. Hamburg: Friederichsen, de 
Gruyter & Co. M. B. H., 1934. Pp. vi + 156. 
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Legouis, Emile——Short history of English 
literature. Oxford: Clarendon Press [N. Y.: 
Oxford Press], 1934. Pp. xvi + 404. $2.00. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth.—Repre- 
sentative selections, with irtroduction, bibli- 
ography, and notes. Edited by Odell Shep- 
ard. New York: American Bk. Co., 1934. 
Pp. lxiv + 372. $1.50. (American Writers 
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Lowes, John Livingston.—Geoffrey Chaucer 
and the development of his genius. Boston: 
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Lyttelton, Edward.— The claim of our 
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Marwell, Heinz.—Thomas Percy, studien 
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Moore, Cecil A. (ed.).—Restoration litera- 
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Mutschmann H.—Further studies con- 
cerning the origin of Paradise Lost (The 
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Edmund Spenser. Edited by Frederick Mor- 
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Lyrik. Diss. Miinster: 1934. 47 pp. 


Hilsberg, Werner.—Der Aufbau des Eulen- 
spiegel-Volksbuches von 1515. Ein Beitrag 
zum Wesen der deutschen Schwankliteratur. 
Diss.. Hamburg. Diisseldorf: Nolte, 1933. 
viii, 42 pp. 

Hirsch, Arnold.—Biirgertum und Barock 
im deutschen Roman. Eine Untersuchung 
liber die Entstehung des modernen Welt- 
bildes. Frankfurt a.:M.: Baer, 1934. 240 
pp. M. 6. 


Hotzenkécherle, Rudolf.—Der Vokalismus 
der Mundart von Mutten (Graubiinden). 
Diss. Ziirich. Frauenfeld: Huber, 1933. 
284 pp. 

Ipsen, Ingeborg. — Strophe und Lied im 
friihen Minnesang. [S.-A, aus PBB. Bd. 57]. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1933. Pp. 301-413. 


Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf 
dem Gebiete der germanischen Philologie. 
Hrsg. von d. Ges. f. deu. Philologie in Berlin 
N. F. Bd. 11. Bibliographie 1931. Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1934. vi, 247 pp. M. 16. 


Jenssen, Friedrich—Emsers Neues Testa- 
ment in niederdeutscher Ubertragung. Ge- 
schichte des Druckes, seiner Sprache und 
seiner Stellung innerhalb der niederdeutschen 
Bibeliibersetzung. Diss. Rostock. Schwerin: 
Kohn, 1933. xi, 111 pp., 1 plate. 


Knoll, Friedrich-Otto. — Die Rolle der 
Maria Magdalena im geistlichen Spiel des 
Mittelalters. Ein Beitrag zur Kultur- und 
Theatergeschichte Deutschlands. Diss. 
Greifswald. [Germanisch und Deutsch. H. 
8]. 122 pp. M. 5. 

Kolarczyk, Reinhold.—Kaiser Heinrich IV. 
im deutschen Drama. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der politischen Tendenzliteratur. 
Diss. Halle. Gérlitz: 1933. 66 pp. 

Krafft, Karl—Ernst Stadler, ein Beitrag 
zum Werden des Expressionismus. Diss. 
Frankfurt: 1933. 66, 2 pp. 
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Krebs, Friedrich.— Die Fachsprache des 
Maurers in der Pfalz. [Frinkische For- 
schungen. 3]. Erlangen: Palm & Enke, 1934. 
viii, 73 pp. M. 8. 

Kuhn, Hans. — Zur Wortstellung und 
-betonung im Altgermanischen. [S.-A. aus 
PBB. Bd. 57]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1933. 109 

Kurzweil, Benedikt.—Die Bedeutung biir- 
gerlicher und kiinstlerischer Lebensform fiir 
Goethes Leben und Werk dargestellt am 
Faust 1. Teil. Diss. Frankfurt: 1933. 114 
Pp- 

Lintzel, Martin—Der historische Kern der 
Siegfriedsage. [Historische Studien. H. 245]. 
Berlin: Ebering, 1934. 54 pp. M. 2.40. 

Lo Iacono, Provvidenza.— Una poetessa 
della Baviera: Emilia Ringseis. Catania: 


Studio edit. moderno, 1933. vii+ 115 pp. 
L. 8. 


Majoli, L.—Il “ malocchio ” di Faust. Con- 
tributo a una commemorazione “non uffi- 
‘ ciale” di W. Goethe nel primo centenario 
della sua morte. Genova: Tip. Annuari 
“Val,” 1932. 30 pp. L. 4. 


Massmann, Ernst Heinr.— Schwertleite 
und Ritterschlag. Dargestellt auf Grund der 
mhd. literarischen Quellen. Diss. Hamburg: 
1932. vii, 225 pp. 


Miiller, Georg.—Staat, Volk und Recht bei 
Richard Wagner. Berlin-Grunewald: Verl. 
f. Staatswiss, u. Geschichte, 1934. 59 pp. 
M. 2. 


Niemann, Ludwig.—Soziologie des natur- 
alistischen Romans. [Germanische Studien. 
H. 148]. Berlin: Ebering, 1934. 116 pp. 
M. 4.50. 


Neumair, Paul Georg. —Der Typus des 
Abenteurers in der neuen deutschen 
Dichtung. Diss. Frankfurt: 1933. 111 pp. 


Neumann, Hans.—Das Lob der Keuschheit, 
ein Lehrgedicht von Johannes Rothe. Literar- 
historische und sprachgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen. [Palaestra. 191]. Leipzig: Mayer 
& Miller, 1934. vi, 246 pp. M. 15. 


Pagano, A.—Il viaggio in Italia e la ri- 
nascita di Volfango Goethe. Discorso com- 
memorativo tenuto nel real Collegio militare 
di Napoli il 9 maggio 1932, X. Napoli: 
Federico e Ardia, 1932. 36 pp. 

Pastorino, D.—Popolo in pena. Letteratura 
tedesca; 1930-32. Milano: Grafica nazionale, 
1933. 278 pp. L. 15. 


Paul, Hermann. — Deutsches Wérterbuch. 
Vierte Aufl. von Karl Euling. Lieferung 4. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1934. Pp. 241-320, 4°. M. 2. 


Peacock, Ronald. — Das Leitmotiv bei 
Thomas Mann. Diss. Bern. [Sprache u. 
Dichtung. H. 55]. Bern: Haupt, 1934. 68 
pp. M. 2.40. 


XXxvVi 


Pehl, Theodor.—Zacharias Werner und der 
Pietismus. Studien zur religidsen Lebens. 
form des friihen Zacharias Werner. Diss, 
Frankfurt: 1933. 96 pp. 


Pfeiffer, Arthur.— Georg Biichner. Vom 
Wesen der Geschichte, des Dimonischen y, 
Dramatischen. Frankfurt a. M.: Kloster. 
mann, 1934. 100 pp. M. 3.75. 


Roedl, Urban.—Matthias Claudius. Sein 
Weg und seine Welt. Berlin: K. Wolff, 1934, 
415 pp. M. 4.80. 


Rupp, Karl. — Die Lebensbeschreibung 
Ludwigs III. von Arnstein. Ein Beitrag zur 
rheinischen Sprachgeschichte des 14./15, 
Jahrhunderts. Diss. Marburg. Osterode: 
Giebel & Oehlschligel, 1933. xi, 86 pp. 


Scheibel, Gertrud.—Rainer Maria Rilke und 
die bildende Kunst. Diss. Giessen: y, 
Miinchow, 1933. 86 pp. 


Scheunemann, Ernst.—* Mai und Beaflor” 
und Hans v. Biihels “ Kénigstochter von 
Frankreich.” Eine vergleichende Unter- 
suchung zur Darstellung im hohen und 
spiten Mittelalter. [Deutschkundliche Ar- 
beiten. A. Bd. 2]. Breslau: Maruschke & 
Berendt, 1934. 110 pp. M. 4.50. 

Schroder, Edward, Bibliographie, zum 75. 
Geburtstage am 18. Mai 1933 dargebracht 
von Freunden und Schiilern. Berlin: Paul 
Funk [1934]. 112 pp. M. 4.20. 

Steiner, R.—Tre saggi su Goethe. [Piccola 
biblioteca di scienze moderne, no. 393]. To- 
rino: F.lli Bocca, 1932. 75 pp. L. 7. 


Steinmann, Ulrich. — Das mittelnieder- 
deutsche Miihlenlied. Eine allegorische Dar- 
stellung der Messehandlung aus dem 15. Jh. 
Diss. Rostock: 1931. 57 pp. 


Sternberg, F.— Goethe. Trieste: Treves- 
Treccani-Tumminelli, 1932. 165 pp. L. 10. 


Steuerwald, Amalie.— Das Todesproblem 
in der Dichtung Conrad Ferdinand Meyers. 
Diss. Frankfurt: 1933. 144 pp. 


Strauss, Ludwig.—Das Problem der Gemein- 
schaft in Hélderlins “ Hyperion.” [Von deut- 
scher Poeterey. Bd. 15]. Leipzig: J. J. 
Weber, 1933. 67 pp. M. 4.50. 

Tilgher, A—Etica di Goethe. Roma: P. 
Maglione, 1932. 30 pp. L. 3. 


Walter, Elise—Verluste auf dem Gebiet 
der mhd. Lyrik. [Tiibinger germanistische 
Arbeiten, Bd. 17]. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1933. 132 pp. M. 6.60. 


Weichardt, Hermann.—Ludwig Hohenwang 
ein ttbersetzer des 15. Jhs. Diss. Greifswald. 
Neudamm: Neumann, 1933. 125 pp. 


Weinrich, Norbert.— Die deutsche Prosa 
des Dominikaners Johann Nider in seinen 
Vierundzwanzig goldenen Harfen. Beitrag zur 
Sprache des 15 Jh. Diss. Miinster: 1933. 
ix, 70 pp. 
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Wiinneberg, Rolf.— Georg Stollberg und 
das neuere Drama in Miinchen, Diss. Miin- 
chen: Lehner, 1933. 71 pp. 

Zamboni, G.—Gothe. Prefazione di E. 
Borrelli. [Letteratura italiana e straniera, 
no. 32]. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1933. 267 pp. 
L. 3. 

Zaniboni, Leny.—I romanzi di Ricarda 
Huch. Con una introduzione sulla sua per- 
sonalitaé artistica. Roma: Albrighi, Segati 
eC., 1932. 142 pp. 


FRENCH 


Abry, Crouzet, Bernés et Léger. — Les 
grands écrivains de la Fr., illustrés. Mor- 
ceaux choisis et analyses. Moyen age. Paris: 
Didier, 1934. 154 pp. Fr. 13. 

Aragonnés, C.— Madeleine de Scudéry, 
reine du Tendre. Paris: Ames et visages, 
1934. 256 pp. Fr. 20. 

Arndt, Dora.—Juliette Adam. Diss. Bonn: 
1933. 90 pp. 

Balzac.—Letters to his family, 1809-1850, 
ed. W. S. Hastings. Princeton: Univ. Press, 
1934. xxx + 482 pp. 

Barton, F. B. (ed.).—Les trois mousque- 
taires, Perrichon, Colomba, Atala. Boston: 
Heath, 1934. 505 pp. $1.60. 

Baudelaire—Fleurs du mal, éd. La Dantec. 
Paris: Eds. de Cluny, 1933. vii + 325 pp. 


Bejot, A.—L’Evolution poétique en Fr. 
Paris: Lemerre, 1933. 252 pp. Fr. 15. 


Bement, N. S.—Fr. modal syntax in the 
sixteenth century. Ann Arbor: U. of Mich. 


Press, 1934. xvi+ 168 pp. $2.50. 
Mich. Pubs. in Lang. and Lit.) 


Bossuet. — Oraison funébre d’Henriette 
d’Angleterre, éd. A. Garric. Paris: de Gigord, 
1933. 72 pp. 


Bovée and Lindquist. — Une aventure en 
francais. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1934. 
xxiii + 543 pp. $1.72. 


Champion, E.—La Comédie fr., 1927-1932. 
Paris: Daupeley-Gouverneur, 1934. xii + 
464 pp. Fr. 90. 


Chinard, G.—Petite hist. des lettres fr. 
ne ed. Boston: Ginn, 1934. viii + 343 pp. 
1.50. 


Cummings, F. J.—Caesar’s vocabulary as 
reflected in French. Diss. U. of Penn.: 
1934. 81 pp. 


Druel, A.— Romans fr. du moyen 4ge. 
Paris: Droz, 1934. 450 pp. Fr. 24. 

Durriére, G.—Jules Lemaitre et le théAtre. 
Paris: Boivin (1934). iii + 323 pp. 


Falk, Paul—Jusque et autres termes en 
ancien fr. et en ancien prov. marquant le 
point d’arrivée. Uppsala diss.: 1934. 218 pp. 


(U. of 


Faral, E—lLa Chanson de Roland, étude 
et analyse. Paris: Mellottée, 1934. 335 pp. 
Fr. 20. 


Le MS. 19152 du fonds fr. de la Bibl, 
Nat. reprod. phototypique publ. avec une 
introd. Paris: Droz, 1934. 504 pp. + 206 
sheets. 


Goedecke, R.—Der philosophische Gehalt 
in R. de Gourmonts Gesamtwerk. Diss. 
Leipzig: 1933. 63 pp. 

Graf, Hermann.—Der Parallelismus im 
Rolandslied. Diss. Wiirzburg: 1931. 43 pp. 


Grant, E. M.—Chief Fr. Plays of the nine- 
teenth century. New York: Harper, 1934. 
934 pp. $2.50. 


Groos et Truc.—Tableau du XX¢ s. Lettres. 
Paris: Denoél et Steele, 1934. 400 pp. Fr. 20. 


Guilhou, E.—L’Abbé Prévost en Hollande. 
Paris: Nizet et Bastard, 1934. 47 pp. Fr. 10. 


Hendel, C. W.—Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
moralist. 2 vols. London and New York: 
Oxford Press, 1934. xii + 316 + 348 pp. 
$7.50. 


Holmes, U. T. and Schutz, A. H—A Hist. 
of the Fr. Lang. Columbus: Hedrick, 1934. 
190 pp. 

Hugo.—Marion Delorme, ed. Maxwell A. 
and M. R. Smith. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1934. xxvi + 258 pp. 

Irvin, L. P. and King, D. L.—Vingt et un 
contes. New York: Harper, 1934. 400 pp. 
$1.40. 

Jolly, Maria.—Die Stilmittel A. Daudets 
in der Schilderung der Provence. Diss. 
Wiirzburg: 1931. ii + 65 pp. 

Jones, J. David—La Tenson provengale 
suiv. d’une éd. crit. de 4 tensons et une 
liste compléte des tensons prov. Paris: 
Droz, 1934. 113 pp. 

Kellermann, W.—Studien zu Charles-Louis 
Philippe. Diss. Wiirzburg: 1931. 61 pp. 

Kuhn, H.—Michelets Landschaftsschilder- 
ung in “ La Mer ” und “ La Montagne.” Diss. 
Wiirzburg: 1933. 55 pp. 


Larnac, J.—Louise Labé. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot, 1934. 216 pp. Fr. 15. 


Lichtenstein, J.—Racine biblique. 
Neuchatel diss. Paris: Lipschutz, 1933. 
250 pp. 


Léffel, K.—Beitriige zur Geschichte von 
montjoie. Diss. Tiibingen: 1934. 67 pp. 


Longi, Olga—La Terre et les Morts dans 
Voeuvre de Chateaubriand. Baltimore: J. 
H. Press, 1934. 138 pp. $1.25. (J. H. 
Studies in Romance L. and L., 23.) 


Lorde, A. de.—Trois piéces d’épouvante, 
ed. M. E. Coindreau. New York: Holt, 
1934, xxiv + 136+ xxx pp. $0.96. 
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Meyer, L.—Les légendes des matiéres de 
Rome, de France et de Bretagne dans le 
“ Panthéon ” de Godefroi de Viterbe. Paris: 
Boccard, 1934. xix -+ 247 pp. Fr. 25. 

Miinz, W.—Beitriige zur Kenntnis der 
Entwicklung von s + Konsonant im Franzé- 
sischen. Diss. Wiirzburg: 1932. 63 pp. 

Palamountain, J. C. and B. S.—Learning 
Fr. from modern writers. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1934. xii-+ 280 pp. $1.60. 

Passion d’Autun, la, pub. par Grace Frank. 
Paris: Soc. des auc. textes fr., 1934. 234 pp. 

Plate, H.—Die Suffixe -ura, -or, -tudo und 
-tas im Franzésischen. Diss. Kénigsberg: 
1928. 85 pp. 

Pope, M. K.—From Latin to Modern Fr. 
with especial consideration of Anglo-Norman. 
Manchester: University Press, 1934, xxx + 
571 pp. 10/68. 

Rabelais. — Cuvres complétes, éd. J. 
Boulenger. Paris: Nouv. Rev. fr., 1934. 
1045 pp. Fr. 68. 

Racine.—Andromaque, Britannicus, Phédre, 
ed. H. C. Lancaster and E. A. Méras. New 
York: Scribner’s 1934. xxvi-+ 247 pp. 
$1.00. 

Reichert, Madeleine.— Les sources alle- 
mandes des ceuvres poétiques d’André van 
Hasselt. Brussels: Palais des Académies, 
1933. 247 pp. (Méms. de l’Acad. royale 
de 1. et 1. fr. de Belgique, VIII.) 

Roman des Sept Sages, le, ed. Jean 
Misrahi. Columbia diss. Paris: Droz, 1933. 
xxiv + 147 pp. 

Sanger, H.—Juden und Altes Testament 
bei Diderot. Diss. Wiirzburg: 1933. 133 pp. 

Schienemann, W.—Anatole Le Braz und 
die Bretonen. Diss. Kénigsberg : 1933. 79 pp. 

Schinz, A.—Nineteenth Century Fr. Read- 
ings. Romanticism (1789-1848). New York: 
Holt, 1934. xxii +616 pp. $1.88. 

Schmitt, R.— Der Pseudoturpin Harley 
273. Diss. Wiirzburg: 1933. 95 pp. 

Schéll, E—César Birotteau. Diss. Wiirz- 
burg: 1932. 59 pp. 

Schweickert, E. — P. Loti und A. Gide, 
zwei Arten von Exotisten. Diss. Munich: 
1932. 57 pp. 

Skinner, L. H.—Collin d’Harleville Drama- 
tist, 1755-1806. Columbia diss. New York: 
Inst. of Fr. Studies, 1933. 202 pp. 

Spiegel, E—Emile Clermont (1880-1916). 
Diss. Wiirzburg: 1932. 67 pp. 

Stendhal—Correspondance, ed. H. Mar- 
tineau. 3 vol. Paris: Divan, 1933. xix + 
378 + 402 + 349 pp. 

Stolle, H—Das Komische bei Gondinet. 
Diss. Rostock: 1933. 149 pp. 


Thomas, J. H—L’Angleterre dans l’ceuvre 
de V. Hugo. Paris: Droz, 1934. 245 pp. 

Toudouze, G. G.—Le petit roy d’Ys, ed, 
Michael West. Chicago: U. of Ch. Press, 
1934. xvi-+ 144 pp. $1.00. 


Turner, R. E.—The Sixteenth Century in 
V. Hugo’s Inspiration. New York: Inst, 
of Fr. Studies, 1934. 65 pp. 

Van der Tuin, H.—L’Evolution psycho- 
logique, esthétique et littéraire de Th. 
Gautier. Paris: Nizet et Bastard, 1934, 
309 pp. Fr. 50. 

Vaugelas.—Remarques sur la langue fr., 
fac simile de l’éd. orig. Ed. par Jeanne 
Streicher. Paris: Droz, 1934. 732 pp. (Soe. 
des textes fr. mod.) ; 

Vigneulles, Ph. de.—La Chronique, éd. Ch. 
Bruneau. T. 4. Metz: Soc. d’histoire de la 
Lorraine, 1933. 559 pp. 

Wace.—The Conception Nostre Dame, ed. 
W. R. Ashford. Diss. Chicago: 1933. xxviii 
+ 111 pp. 

Weiss, K.—Die Landschaftsschilderung 
bei A. Theuriet. Diss. Rostock : 1933. 180 pp. 


Weith, Otto.—Romantisches im Theater 
H. de Balzaec’s. Diss. Wiirzburg: 1931. 
79 pp. 

Werkmann, M.—Bretagne und Bretonen 
bei Pierre Loti. Diss. Wiirtzburg: 1933. 
78 pp. 

Williams E. B.—Maupassant for Rapid 
Reading. New York: Crofts, 1934. xiv + 
178 pp. $1.20. 


ITALIAN 


Acutis, G.— Albori del romanticismo in 
Piemonte. Torino: V. Briscioli, 1933. 207 
pp. L. 10. 


Alfieri, Vittorio—lLa congiura de’ Pazzi. 
Con introduzione e commento di E. D’Avanzo. 
Napoli: A. Rondinella, 1934. 172 pp. L.5. 


—— Saul, Agamennone, Oreste, Bruto Se- 
condo, Filippo: tragedie. Con introduzione 
di A. Farinelli. Torino: G. B. Paravia e 
C., 1932. xxvii + 237 pp. L. 7. (Biblio- 
teca di classici italiani.) 

Alighieri, Dante.—I] poema di Dante in 
prosa a cura di G. Amoretti. Vol. I: l’In- 
ferno. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1933. 173 pp. 
L. 2. (Biblioteca di letteratura, n. 187-188.) 

La Divina Commedia. Parafrasi e 
note di G. Monetti. Purgatorio. Alba-Roma: 
“San Paolo,” 1932. 352 pp. L. 8. (Col- 
lana di coltura classica.) 

— La Divina Commedia. Commentata 
da G. A. Venturi. I: Inferno. Milano: C. 
Signorelli, 1932. 208 pp. L. 5. 


Almanacco letterario 1933. Milano: V. 
Bompiani, 1933. 384 pp. L. 12. 
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Ambrosi, G.—Pagine letterarie. Con pre- 
fazione di V. Rossi. Foligno: T. Sbrozzi e 
figlio, 1933. 175 pp. L. 6. 


Ariosto, Lodovico.—La Cassaria. Il Negro- 
mante: commedie, Milano: Sonzogno, 1933. 
117 pp. L. 1.20. (Biblioteca universale, 
no. 31.) 

Avancini, A.— Storia letteraria d’Italia 
dal 1800 ai nostri giorni. Milano: F. Val- 
lardi, 1933. viii + 667 pp. (Repr. fr. “Il 
popolo italiano nella storia della liberta e 
della grandezza della patria dal 1800 ai 
nostri giorni.”) 

Azaretti, E., e Rostau, F.—A Barma 
grande. Antulugia intemelia. Libru primu. 
— E. Bonzano, 1932. 62 pp. 

Balestrazzi, A—Il romanzo di Salvatore 
Farina. Pavia: Istituto tecnico pareggiato 
A. Bellani, 1933. 62 pp. 


Basilone, G. — Guida allo studio della 
Divina Commedia. I, l’Inferno. Per gli 
alunni delle scuole medie. Napoli: P. Fe- 
derico e G, Ardia, 1933. 159 pp. L. 5. 


Belloni, A—L’umano e il divino nei Pro- 
messi sposi. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 
1932. 215 pp. L. 10.50. (Biblioteca Paravia 
“Storia e pensiero,” n. 20.) 

—— Serittori del secolo XIII. Antologia. 
Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 112 pp. 
L. 5.20. (Serittori italiani con notizie 
storiche e analisi estetiche. ) 


_ Bertacchi, G.—Lezioni di letteratura ita- 
liana, tenute nell’anno accademico 1932-33 
(r. Universita di Padova). Padova: G. 
Parisotto, 1933. 7 fasc., 375 pp. 


Biancotti, A—Paolo Boselli. Vita. Con 
prefazione di A. Foa e ritratto di L. Bistolfi. 
—" S. Lattes e C., 1932. xv + 234 pp. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. — Il Decameron. 
Riscontrato co’ migliori testi, e con note di 
P. Fanfani, E. Camerini ed altri. Vol. I. 
Milano: Sonzogno, 1933. 336 pp. L. 4. 
(Biblioteca classica economica, n. 27.) 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria.—Passi scelti da 
lOrlando innamorato e dal Canzoniere. Con 
introduzione e note a cura di I. Riboni. 
Milano: A. Vallardi, 1933. 109 pp. 


Bonacchi, G.—Nel secolo dell’umanesimo. 
Contrasti letterari. Pistoia: A. Pacinotti, 
eC., 1933. 77 pp. L. 9. 

Bontempo, B.— Uno scrittore del senti- 
mento: Luigi Fiorentino. Trapani: “ L’aquila 
imperiale,” 1933. 19 pp. L. 3. 

Borrelli, P.—La lirica di Vincenzo Padula. 
on Albrighi, Segati e C., 1933. 48 pp. 

Bruno, F.—Problemi e figure della nuova 
poesia. Palermo: “La tradizione,” 1933. 
156 pp. L. 10. 


Bruno, Giordano. — Documenti delle vita 
di —. A cura di V. Spampanato. Firenze: 
L. S. Olschki, 1933. 235 pp. (Opusculi 
filosofici. Testi e documenti inediti o rari 
pubblicati da G. Gentile, IV.) 

Buonarroti, Michelangelo.—Le rime. Con 
introduzione e commento di A. Dobelli. 
Milano: C. Signorelli, 1933. 215 pp. L. 8. 
(Scrittori italiani e stranieri, n. 39.) 

Calderaro, F.—Vita vissuta: corso di storia 
per i licei e gli istituti magistrali ricostruita 
attraverso documenti ed interpretazioni dei 
maggiori poeti e prosatori. Volume I. Fi- 
renze: “La nuova Italia,” 1933. 427 pp. 
L. 12. (Collezione scolastica “La nuova 
Italia.”’) 

Ceci, A.—Contributo alla storia della 
civilta italica. Toponomastica della Sicilia 
antichissima. Roma: G. Bardi, 1932. 94 pp. 
(Repr. fr. the “Rendiconti della classe di 
scienze morali, storiche e filologiche della 
R. Accademia nazionale dei Lincei,” ser. VI, 
vol. VIII, fase. 3-4.) 

Ciau, V.—La maggior fortuna di Dante. 
Appunti storici. Torino: Tip. L. Anfossi, 
1932. 19 pp. 

Compagnoni, G. A.—Raccolta di voci 
romane e marchiane riprodotta secondo la 
stampa del 1768, a cura di —, con prefazione 
di C. Merlo. Roma: Soe. filologica romane, 
1932. xviii+ 89 pp. L. 30. (I dialetti di 
Roma e del Lazio, n. 6.) 

Croce, B.—Commento storico a un carme 
satirico di Giacomo Leopardi. Bari: G. 
Laterza, 1933. 36 pp. 

D’Amico, S.—Il teatro italiano. Milano- 
Roma: Treves- Treccani-Tumminelli, 1932. 
327 pp. L. 12. (Il teatro del novecento. 
Collezione critica di “ Scenario,” diretta da 
S. D’Amico, I.) 

Davoli, A—La preziosa collezione ariostea 
della private libreria Davoli di Reggio 
d’Emilia. Reggio d’Emilia: Scuola di biblio- 
grafia italiana, 1933. 64 pp. (Scritti della 
scuola di bibliografia italiana, n. 25.) 

D’Azeglio, Massimo. — Niccold de’ Lapi: 
romanzo. Milano: Bietti, 1933. 2 vols., 
256, 224 pp. L. 3.50 each volume. (Biblio- 
teca “ Réclame,” no. 125-126.) 

Di Domenico, F. — Catechesi dantesca. 
Lezioni di religione cattolica illustrate dalla 
Divina Commedia, con annotazioni di col- 
tura varia per seminari e scuole medie 
superiori. Caserta: G. Maffei, 1933. xvi 
+ 344 pp. L. 8. 

Di Roccani, L.—0 biografato Alberto Don- 
Napoli: “Vulcania,” 1933. 63 pp. 

. 4, 

D’Ovidio, F.—Le correzioni ai Promessi 
Sposi e la questione della lingua. Napoli: 
A. Guida, 1933. xv+246 pp. L. 16. 
(Opere, no. 8.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 1934 


Fimiani, R.—Lirici italiani del dugento. 
Con introduzione e note di —. Milano: C. 
Signorelli, 1932. 159 pp. L. 3. (Biblio- 
teca di letteratura, n. 168-170.) 


Foligno, D.— Ugo Foscolo. Il pensiero 
politico e le influenze del Machiavelli. Pre- 
fazione di C. Curcio. Napoli: A. Chiurazzi 
e figlio, 1933. 48 pp. L. 3.50. (Politica, 
economia, corporativismo. Collana diretta 
da R. Caniglia, n. 12.) 

Foscolo, Ugo.—Ultime lettere di Jacopo 
Ortis. Con introduzione a cura di A. 
Gustarelli. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1933. 
118 pp. L. 4. (Serittori italiani e stranieri, 
n. 42.) 

Galizzi, P. G.—Poemetti cristiani di Gio- 
vanni Pascoli interpretati e ridotti. Crema: 
Buona stampa, 1933. 32 pp. 

Pascoli, Giovanni.—I ricordi di Sogliano 
per —. Sogliano al Rubicone: Botticelli e 
Tomassini, 1933. 59 pp. L. 5. 


—— Studi pascoliani, a cura della societa 
italiana —. III. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 
1933. 96 pp. 


Patriarca, E.— Giulio Liliano oratore e 
poeta. Udine: Arti graf. Friulane, 1933. 
31 pp. 

Piccagli, A.—Impressioni estetiche d’ogni 
eanto della Divina Commedia. Torino: Soe. 
edit. internazionale, 1933. 87 pp. L. 2. 

Piggioli, F.— Antonio Fogazzaro (1842- 
1911). Con brani scelti di A. Fogazzaro. 
Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1933. 103 pp. 
L. 5.25. (Serittori italiani con notizie 
storiche e analisi estetiche.) 


Prati, Giovanni—Liriche scelte; a cura 
di M. Lupo Gentile. Milano: A. Vallardi, 
1932. 140 pp. L. 3.50 (I grandi scrittori.) 

Razzi, M. G.—La Cecca. Commedia. A 
cura di L. D’Orsi. Padova: “ La Garangola,” 
1933. 112 pp. L. 10. 

Rezé, Geneviéve. Lamartine et I’Italie. 
Napoli: A. Amoroso, 1933. 40 pp. 


Rinaudo, Caterina. — G. Leopardi e G. 
Pascoli. Palermo: Tip. F.lli Vena e C., 
1933. 91 pp. 

Rizzi, F., e Cerini, M.—I classici minori. 
Supplemento ai volumi primo e secondo, a 
eura di —. Jacopo Sannazzaro, Giovanni 
Della Casa, Lirici del 500, G. B. Marino, 
Daniello Bartoli, Paolo Segneri. Catania: 
Studio editoriale moderno, 1931. vi-+ 99 
pp. L. 4.50. 

Ronzoni, D.—II pensiero e il gusto estetico 
in Italia dal medio evo ai nostri giorni. 
Torino: Soc. editr. internazionale, 1932. 86 

. L 4. 

Rota, E.—Il riso di Carlo Porta e il gian- 
senismo: per l’interpretazione delle satire 
contro il clero. Milano: “ Famiglia mene- 
ghina,” 1933. 130 pp. 
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Soavi, G., e Rovere, G.—Paolo Boselli e jj 


Piemonte. Con prefazione di C. Assum. 
Torino: 8. Lattes e C., 1933. 167 pp. L. 10, 

Susmel, E.—Antonio Grossich nella vita 
del suo tempo, 1849-1926. Con prefazione dj 
G. Giuriati e scritti inediti di G. D’Annunzio, 
Milano-Roma: Treves, Treccani, Tumminelli, 
1933. viii + 290 pp. L. 15. 

Vidoni, R.— Leggende delle Alpi Giulie 
Udine: Soe. filologica friulana, 1933. 29 pp. 

Zitarosa, G. R.—Lodovico Ariosto. Napoli; 
Istituto meridionale di cultura, 1933. 56 
pp. L. 3.50. 

SPANISH 


Andersson, Theodore. — Carlos Marfa 
Ocantos, Argentine novelist, a study of in- 
digenous French and Spanish elements in 
his work. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1934. xii+136 pp. $1.50. 

Coloma, Luis.—Boy, ed. M. B. Deily. New 
York: Bruce, 1934. xiv +214 pp. $1.12, 

Wilson, W. E.—Spanish short stories and 
sketches. New York: Harper, 1934. xx+ 


GENERAL 


Anderson, F.—A primer of Romance 
philology in the form of a syllabus. Stan- 
ford: Univ. Press, 1934. 15 pp. $0.35. 

Caplan, Henry.—Mediaeval Artes praedi- 

candi, a hand-list. Jthaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1934. 52 pp. $1.50. (Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology.) 
Cornford, F. M.—The Origin of Attic 
Comedy. 2nd impression. Cambridge: Univ. 
Press [New York: Macmillan], 1934. xii 
+ 252 pp. $3.00. 

Duméril, E.—Le lied allemand et ses 
trads. poétiques en Fr. Paris: Champion, 
1934. 402 pp. Fr. 55. (Bibl. de la RLC.) 

Eggenschwiller, E.—Die Namen der Fleder- 
maus auf dem franz: und ital: Sprach- 
gebiet. Leipzig: Vogel, 1934. 299 pp. 19 
charts. M. 8. 

Entwistle, W. J., etc—The Year’s Work 
in Modern Lang. Studies. Vol. IV. New 
York and London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1934. 
206 pp. $2.50. 

Hallig, R.—Die Benennungen der Bach- 
stelze in den romanischen Sprachen und 
Mundarten. Diss. Leipzig: 1933. xvit+ 
101 pp. 

Homer.—The Odyssey, trans. into English 
prose by T. E. Shaw. New York: Oxford 
Press, 1934. 327 pp. $1.35. 

Keyser, S.—Contribution l’étude de la 
fortune litt. de l’Arioste en Fr. Paris: 
Nizet et Bastard, 1934. 225 pp. Fr. 50. 

Schlauch, M.—Romanece in Iceland. Prince 
ton: Univ. Press, 1934. 205 pp. $2.00. 
(American Scandinavian Foundation.) 
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